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SUMMER SESSION 


Summer C.asses—Registration for all 
summer classes will be held on Saturday, 
June 13, 9 a.m. to 12 noon, in Shriver Hall. 
Students may also register for the six-week 
session on Saturday, June 27, 9 a.m. to 12 
noon. The eight-week session will be con- 
ducted from June 15 through August 7; 
the six-week session, from June 29 through 
August 7. 

DEMONSTRATION Scuoot—In_ cobperation 
with the University, the Baltimore City 
Schools conduct kindergarten and four 
elementary grades on the Homewood 
campus June 23 through August 1. (For 
further information about summer session 
activities, contact the Office of the Summer 
Session, Homewood campus.) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Operations ResearcH AND Systems En- 
GINEERING—A special course for business, 
industrial, and government personnel will 
be held at Homewood, June 8-19. (Further 
information can be obtained by contacting 
Robert H. Roy, Dean, School of Engineer- 
ing.) 

TESTIMONIAL Dinner—A dinner in honor 
of Margaret Merrell, professor of bio- 
statistics, who is retiring June 30, will be 
held on Friday, June 5, at the Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel. (Further information 
may be obtained by contacting Dr. 
Stebbins’ office at the School of Hygiene.) 


LECTURES 

RemseN Memoria  Lecrure—Edward 
Teller, professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of California, will deliver the four- 
teenth annual Remsen Memorial Lecture 
on “ Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Explosives.” 
Open to the public without charge. (Friday 
May 22, at 8:30 p.m., Shriver Hall.) 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 
American Mepicat Association—A Hop- 
kins Hour will be held during the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic 
City on Wednesday, June 10, 5 to 7 p.m. 
CoLtorapo ALuMNrI Assoc1aTION—A dinner 


Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE 





Swarr 


meeting of the Colorado Alumni Associ- 
ation will be held on Friday, June 5, in 
Denver. Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., Univer- 
sity trustee, will be the guest speaker. 
(Time and place will be announced.) 


SUMMER MONTHS 


Houston Atumni AssociaT1Ion—Joseph M. 
McDaniel, Jr. University trustee, will be 
the guest speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Houston Alumni Association on 
Thursday, June 4, in Houston. (Time and 
place to be announced.) 

Routt Catt Kick-Orr Dinner—The Kick- 
Off Dinner for the annual Roll Call will be 
held in the Alumni Memorial Residences 
dining room on Wednesday, June 8, at 
6 p.m. 


TELEVISION 
Jouns Hopkins Fine 7—sunDay, MAY 24, 
“Tissue Culture,” with George O. Gey, 
associate professor of surgery; SUNDAY, 
MAY 31, “The Paper Tiger,”’ with Paul M. 
Linebarger, professor of Asiatic politics 
(SAIS); SUNDAY, JUNE 7, “Shakespeare,’ 
Lawrence Ross, assistant professor of 
English; SUNDAY, JUNE 14, ‘The American 
Purpose,’ a dramatic production. The 
series, ‘Men Who Changed the World,” 
will be re-run on the Sunday broadcasts 
from June 21 through July 26. 
(Originating in the studios of WJZ-TV, 
Baltimore, and broadcast over stations of the 
American Broadcasting Company network; 
check local newspapers for time of broadcast 
in your city.) 


COMMENCEMENT 


CoMMENCEMENT Exercises—The annual 
graduation exercises will be held on Tues- 
day, June 9, at 10 a.m. on the Homewood 
campus. James R. Killian, Jr., president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on leave of absence to be special 
assistant to the President for science and 
technology, will be the guest speaker. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Art Exursition—The work of Liz Whitney 
Quisgard will be displayed in the Medical 
Residence Hall, Broadway and McElderry 
Street, from 2 to 5 p.m., through June 1. 
Open to the public without charge. 

Oceantca—An exhibition relating to the 
lands of the south seas. Open to the public 
without charge. (Evergreen House, 4545 
North Charles Street, from 2 to 5 p.m., 
through June 30.) 
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Achild’s response to his own 
mage in a mirror is part of a 
pychological test which is 
tiven to eight-month-old chil- 
dren in the unprecedented 
mother-child study being con 
ducted by sixteen medical cen- 
“rs around the U. S. One of 
the most extensive medical re- 
‘arch programs ever under- 
tuken, the codperative study 
i making use of some of 
medicine’s most talented spe- 
talists. They are trying to find 
out why some babies are born 
defective, and, to do this, they 
vill study more than forty 
thousand mothers and their 
babies for more than five years. 
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Le (ter. Ss TO THE EDITOR 


DOCTOR OF WHAT? 


To THE Eprror: 

On page 5 [March issue] there is this 
quotation: 

“As a freshman at Coe College, Iowa, 
Bruce Woodson planned to become a doctor.” 

I am sure the writer of this article meant 
that Bruce Woodson planned to become a 
physician. I am a little surprised that a 
magazine representing one of our oldest and 
most renowned universities would join the 
tendency to misuse the age-old and respected 
title of “doctor”? and to some extent repudi- 
ate it, except for a particular group. 

The title of doctor, I am sure you know, is 
not definitive, but is equally applicable to at 
least a dozen professions where the individual 
has satisfied the appropriate academic re- 
quirement. . . . 

For many years universities have seemed 
to go along with a kind of general and 
thoughtless tendency to allow this title to be 
monopolized by one particular profession. I 
wonder if it isn’t time to raise the question as 
to whether we really wish to do this. . . . 

Perhaps we might remind ourselves that if 
the academician does not have the status that 
we feel he should have, we may have only 
ourselves to blame, and this issue referred to 
above is simply one of the straws in the 
wind. ... 

Rex M. Cour, PH.p. 
Veterans Administration 

Hospital 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


LEIDEN’S EMINENCE 


To THe Epiror: 

I was struck by your excellent article on 
the University of Leiden [“Our Academic 
Heritage: The University of Leiden,” March 
issue]. However, when I reached the last lines 
on the left side of page 14—“ Although 
Leiden has not maintained the position it 
once held in the world of scholarship. . .”—I 
thought that here a correction was needed. 

I. . .want to call your attention only to a 
few facts of the twentieth century. The 
following seem to be important to me: 

1902: Nobel Prize in physics for Lorentz; 

1913: Nobel Prize in physics for Kamer- 
lingh Onnes; 

1924: Nobel Prize in physiology for 
Einthoven’s discovery of electrocardiog- 
raphy. 

In recent years the Leiden Observatory 
became one of the principal world centers 
for radio-astronomical research. The first 
map of the spiral structure of the galactic 
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system was made in the Netherlands and 
published by the Leiden Observatory in 1954. 
The possibility of observing the radiation of 
interstellar hydrogen at a wave length of 21 
em., which has proved to be one of the most 
powerful tools for the investigation of the 
universe, was first suggested by Professor 
Van de Hulst at Leiden. 

A. QUERIDO, M.D. 

Professor of Medicine 
Leiden, The Netherlands 


“SUPERSTITIONS” 


To THE Epritor: 
...“Superstitions in Education,” by 
George Boas [April issue], is a classic. . . . 
STELLA MATHER 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprtor: 

The invigorating, if flippant, candor of 
Professor George Boas’ “Superstitions in 
Education” should do a lot of us a lot of 
good. 

In order to set the facts straight, however, 
I must challenge his statement that “in the 
usual introductory course in. . .chemistry, 
you do not even learn how to solve a simple 
problem experimentally.” As far back as I 
can remember (i.e., the mid-thirties), the 
instructor in charge of Chemistry One, Dr. 
David Harker, began his course with the 
following problem: 

“Devise and perform an experiment in- 
tended to find out whether sugar is soluble 
in water.” 

In fairness to Dr. Boas I should add that 
this Chemistry One of days gone by was not 
“the usual introductory course,” but Johns 
Hopkins, of course, is known to specialize in 
the unusual. 

J. D. H. Donnay 
The Sorbonne 
Paris, France 


To THE Epitor: 

I was very happy to see your issue on the 
college teacher [April], to which profession I 
would someday humbly aspire. When I read 
the article called “Superstitions in Educa- 
tion,” however, I wondered whether ditch 
digging or cotton picking might not be more 
ennobling occupations. 

Let me set straight the spirit in which I 
register this protest. I am not in the habit 
of writing crank letters; I am, I think, very 
patient for my years—24. I am not yet very 
witty like Mr. [George] Boas (though I hope 
that I shall be when I become a professor 
emeritus). I frankly have been accused by 


the gurus of the elder generation as being 
somewhat idealistic, though in fact I would 
be the first to admit the limited réle played 
by ideals in the world that they have made 
for me. 

Perhaps I have misunderstood Mr. Boas, 
which would make me very dull indeed. I 
certainly laughed very heartily, as I’m sure 
others did, for I share Mr. Boas’ apparent 
dislike for clichés, and I think he is a very 
clever man. 

Too clever. I am not sure, but when I 
finished “Superstitions in Education” I had 
a feeling that I had just read one of the 
most colossal monuments to unreason ever 
raised by the human intelligence. Here were 
years of study and experience with words 
marshalled to support fraud. 

I cannot offhand think of a quotation 
from Cicero, and I have spent too much time 
on this letter already and so won’t search for 
one. Let me just say that Mr. Boas illustrates 
the way we tend to see our own ailments in 
others. 

“Fundamentally the only reason for doing 
anything, where choice is possible, is that 
you find it interesting, though one is seldom 
willing to admit this.” 

Such an utter paradox that one should 
find a statement such as this between the 
covers of a magazine emphasizing the need 
to attract qualified people into teaching! 

“‘But to be in the Resistance, especially in 
France, required a firm belief in the rightness 
of certain ways of living and the courage to 
act on your beliefs.”’ 

Would the man who made the first-quoted 
statement above ever have that “‘courage’’?. . 

‘“‘Education”’ is indeed an abstraction, and 
its meaning may be very subjective, as is 
the meaning of “love,” “ happiness,”’ “death.” 
But. . .I still believe that there is something 
in experience which these words can refer to. 
And this is in spite of the fact that 95 per 
cent of students graduating from college 
and a like percentage of college professors 
are not “educated.” Generalizations about 
subjective realities always tend to distort 
reality, especially when applied in something 
like mass education. But let us not deny the 
reality, however infrequent! 

Another of Boas’ telling deceptions is 
found in his comments on Socrates (and he a 
professor of philosophy!). He brands the 
latter a “social pest’”’ but does not tell us the 
reason why Socrates consented to die, nor of 
the decadence of Athens against which 
Socrates was a protest. I think he does not 
tell us because he himself would not have 
acted similarly, and because he denies that 
“liberal education” can make a man re- 
sponsible. 

. .Let me say that the one thing that 
nettled me, the thing that really started me 
itching under the skin, was that this article 
was just an example of something larger—the 
absolute refusal of the older generation to 
concede that anything can be done by their 
successors to bring meaning into the world, 
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the meaning that they did not apparently 
find or create... . 

: Howarp H. Muson 
Harrison, N. Y. 


To rae Epitor: 

“Superstitions in Education” is simply 
unbeatable. ... 

Thanks for the opportunity of reading 
such an entertaining and enlightening article. 
Cuartes M. Remsen, B.A. ’99, M.D. ’04 
Sarasota, Fla. 


To tHe Eprtor: 

...This is one of the truest, most pene- 
trating articles on our education that I have 
ever had the pleasure (and it was a real 
pleasure) to read. 

Wiiuiam A. Hawuam, M.A. ’27 
West Virginia 

Wesleyan College 

Buckhannon, W. Va. 


To THe Eprtor: 
..-Among the most salutary and humor- 
ous [articles] that I have read. 
JosepH W. Donouvg, JR., B.A. 56 
Washington, D. C. 


To tHe Eprtor: 
.. The article by Professor Boas is worth 
a thousand pictures. Three cheers and a 
tiger! 
J. S. RosenTuat, B.s. ’20 
Waterford, Conn. 


To tHe Epitor: 

...Could you persuade George Boas to 
write more articles on education or on any 
other subject? 

Hazet Fremont-Smitu 
Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 


To tHe Epitor: 
.. I yearn to taste more of the product of 
his mind in print. ... 
F. A. Harper 
San Mateo, Cal. 


To tue Eprtor: 
Is it possible to obtain reprints?. . . 
Mrs. Henry M. Winans 
Dallas, Texas 


Our April issue is sold out. But we 
have reprinted ‘Superstitions in Educa- 
tion,” by George Boas, and will be glad 
to furnish copies (at 15 cents each) fur 
as long as the supply lasts. We have also 
obtained extra copies of “The College 
Teacher: 1959,” which we’ll be happy 
to mail to readers for 15 cents each.— 
Tue Eprtor. 


“THE COLLEGE TEACHER”’ 


To THE Eprtor: 

..-The April issue is a fine explication of 
the problem which seemingly is entering the 
consciences of responsible individuals now. 
It is another step and a fine one up the 
ladder towards recognition of the teacher’s 
plight. 

Cart P. Epstein, m.a.,’50 
Greenbelt, Md. 


To tHE Epitor: 

Your articles on college teaching [The 
College Teacher: 1959,’’ April issue] are very 
inspiring. . . . 

Davin P. ScHouMACHER, B.A. 56 
Somerville, Mass. 


ANOTHER ALLUSION 


To THE Eprtor: 

“Hugh North realized that his hurt side 
was throbbing infernally, really more than 
one might expect of so trifling a gash.... 
Silently cursing this complication he phoned 
the Embassy, inquired of Mr. Prescott the 
name of a thoroughly discreet physician. . . . 

“A brisk young Brazilian doctor, who 
proudly mentioned having completed his 
training at Johns Hopkins, appeared and 
began an examination. He pulled a long face 
as he cauterized North’s wound. .. .” 

I submit this passage, from The Rio Casino 
Intrigue by Van Wyck Mason, for your 
growing collection of Hopkins references in 


fiction, drama, and Tv. 


C. G. Howretu 
New York, N. Y. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


To tHE Epitor: 

Several years ago [May, 1955] you pub- 
lished a story about Professor Nicoli’s dedi- 
cated restoration of the war-destroyed 
Anatomy Hall in the University of Bologna. 
We were deeply impressed. 

We made a special point of visiting the 
university today and were shown the recon- 
struction work in progress by a charming 
and learned gentleman. We want to report 
that the reconstruction is proceeding 
splendidly. Many parts of the splintered 
statues were found and reassembled; lost 
pieces have been cleverly replaced with new 
wood. 

We want to thank Professor Nicoli for the 
reconstruction of this fine and important 
room. We want to thank The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine for telling us about it. 

Rosert A. Mosgs, B.A. ’38 
Sytvia G. Moses 
Padua, Italy 
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Investigate the outstanding 
promotion opportunities at 
Douglas. 

It stands to reason that the 
biggest field for advancement 
lies where the biggest programs 
involving advanced technology 
are under way. 

At Douglas, massive missile, 
space and transport projects in 
both military and commercial 
areas have created a continu- 
ous demand for engineers and 
scientists with backgrounds 
outside as well as in the avion- 
ics, aircraft and missile fields. 

As these projects grow in 
scope, the multiplying super- 
visory and executive openings 
are filled by Douglas engineers 
from within the company. This 
promotion policy has made 
Douglas a prime organization 
for the engineer who wishes to 
advance in his profession. 

For further information, 
write to Mr. C. C. LaVene, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Santa Monica, California. 
Section FF. 





the most respected name in aircraft, 
missile and space technology 
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“All Of Thal 


TO REACH THE HAPPY DAY WHENHI 





On the eve of commencement, Hil 
Womble, a candidate for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, tries on 
his mortarboard and finds it fits. 


At his apartment is a surprise gift 
from his family. It is something 
that he has wanted for as long as he 
can remember: a gold pocket watch. 


Next day, wearing a new Johns Hop- 
kins hood, he receives the diploma 
that certifies he has reached the goal 
Photographs by Alan J. Bearden he has spent years striving for. 


t 

















E arrived at the commencement area 
H nearly two hours before the cere- 

monies began and ushered his wife 
to a seat in the first row. Now, in the words 
on the diploma he is receiving from President 
Milton S. Eisenhower (below), ‘“‘the Johns 
Hopkins University has admitted Cecil 
Hilburn Womble to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and ...he is entitled to all of 





Honors, Rights, And Privileges” 


HENHE RECEIVES HIS PH.D., A STUDENT TRAVELS A LONG ROAD 


the honors, rights, and privileges to that 
degree appertaining.” 

For Hil Womble, this is the attainment 
of a goal he set for himself while he was 
still a student in high school. He has met 
the stern requirements for one of the aca- 
demic world’s highest degrees, the PH.D. 

For a view of some of the things he had 
to do to reach this point, turn the page. 
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ROAD TO THE PH.D. 


Continued 


From Latin teaching to carnival 
barking: memories of a new Ph.D. 


IL WOMBLE’Ss interest in his field, the classics, 
H began to develop under the influence of ‘‘some 

magnificent teachers of Latin—among the best 
instructors I’ve ever known’’—at Phillips High School in 
downtown Birmingham, Alabama. He got his B.a. at 
Johns Hopkins in 1954, his m.a. in 1955, and his PH.D. 
last spring. He helped pay his way by working at sum- 
mer jobs (his best income came from running a wheel 
of fortune at a Baltimore amusement park, where ‘“‘by 
talking all the time,” he says, “I made $1,200 in one 
season’’), teaching elementary Latin at Johns Hopkins 
and a “Latin for Lawyers” course at the University of 
Baltimore, and winning fellowships. His wife, Madge, 
worked also. 

“Tt used to be that people studied the classics be- 
cause it was ‘a gentleman’s field’,” he says. ‘But 
nowadays, no. Most of us go into it because we like it, 
and because we think that it is eminently worthwhile.”’ 


After an Archaeological Institute meeting, Hil talks shop 
while his wife waits and a steward packs up leftover snacks. 


Professor Henry T. Rowell, with whom he has worked most » 
closely, waits as Hil seeks apt translation for Latin passage. 


Teaching elementary Latin (left), he corrects 
a sentence written on blackboard by a student. 
He predicts a revival of interest in classics. 


With John H. Young, associate professor of 
archaeology, he inspects an ancient pottery 
specimen kept in the Johns Hopkins museum. 








rects 
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Hil’s wife, Madge, working in the kitchen 
of their apartment, types the final draft of 
his dissertation as Hil edits in living room. 


In some years, jobs for classicists have been 
scarce, but Hil had a choice. Here he meets 
with James H. Oliver, professor of Greek. 











ROAD TO THE PH.D. 


Continued 


The morning of the oral exam: a time of last-minute nerv- 
ousness. Hil Womble studies at the breakfast table, 
breaks a mental block by checking a book in the classics 
library, and drowns his despair in a deserted cafeteria. 


HERE is no easy road to the PH.D. 
Teeter he is admitted to the degree, 

the student of classics must satisfy 
the faculty, first, that he has a broad knowl- 
edge of many phases of Greek and Roman 
antiquity: languages, literature, epigraphy, 
history, archaeology, and philosophy; and, 
second, that he has developed a thorough 
competence in whichever of these areas he 
has chosen as his field of concentration. To 


But before the faculty committee appointed to examine him (above and right), he regains composure. 


The final hurdle: an oral examination by members of the faculty ” 


do so, he takes part in a wide variety of 
courses and seminars, conducts research, 
writes a dissertation, takes a comprehensive 
written examination, and undergoes a search- 
ing oral exam by faculty members. 

No matter how well he has done in the 
past, the student usually has misgivings as 
he approaches the last of these tests. Hil 
Womble was no exception. Would he fumble 
at this point? Probably not. But he worried. 














The exam over, the tension returns. He paces, then parks outside door awaiting the verdict (nezt page). 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


POLITICAL INTRUSION 


and 


State Universities 


AFTER A TWO-YEAR INVESTIGATION, A DISTINGUISHED 
PANEL FINDS FREEDOM THREATENED BUT DEFENSIBLE 


On these pages The Johns Hopkins Magazine pre- 
sents a special report, just published, on one of the 
most significant issues in higher education today. 

In recent years, many educational leaders and other 
informed observers of American higher education have 
become convinced that the freedom and independence 
of public colleges and universities are being eroded by 
increasing governmental supervision. The educators’ 
concern became so strong that, early in 1957, a “Com- 
mittee on Government and Higher Education” was 
organized under the auspices of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to study the changing relation- 
ship between state government and public institutions 
of higher education. 

The committee had three basic objectives: to 1) define 
the relationships that should properly exist between 
public officials and state institutions of higher educa- 





tion; 2) identify the principal areas in which state con- 
trol has appeared to exceed proper limits; and 3) suggest 
remedial action. 

To gather information for the two-year study, mem- 
bers of a research staff traveled throughout the country, 
making on-the-spot studies in thirty-nine states. By 
personal interview, through correspondence, and in 
special meetings, they conferred with government 
officials and educators in every state. 

The Committee’s report is condensed on the follow- 
ing pages. Copies of the full report (The Efficiency of 
Freedom) are available at $1 each from the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Maryland. The research 
findings of the staff of the Committee on Government 
and Higher Education—also published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press, under the title of The Campus and the 
State—may be ordered at the same address at $6 each. 
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N ALL HISTORY, no nation has had a greater commit- 
ment to the value of education for all its citizens 

- than has the United States. No other nation has de- 
pended so heavily on education for its economic progress 
and the achievement of its ideals. No other nation has 
made greater demands on its schools and its educators. 

From the earliest days of the colonies, men and 
women sought, at great personal sacrifice, to provide 
education for their children. These first efforts were, of 
course, limited in scope. Soon, however, there developed 
also a concern for higher education, motivated prin- 
cipally by a desire to furnish cultural and religious train- 
ing for those who would go into the ministry. 

The sophisticated leaders among the nation’s founders 
saw, and said eloquently, that this democratic experi- 
ment in self-government would not endure unless the 
ultimate guardians of liberty—the people themselves— 
formed an enlightened citizenry. If the people were to 
exercise the basic social power, they must have the 
capacity for critical reasoning and be well informed on 
a multitude of issues on which they would be called 
upon to express judgment. The passion for education 
which was evident then, and even earlier, nas continued 
to be an animating characteristic of American society. 

Both public and private educational institutions were 
born as a result of this deep-seated desire for learning. 
These two patterns of education have flourished side by 
side, sharing common objectives and meeting obliga- 
tions to the public which has provided them with sup- 
port. One ideal to which American education became 
devoted is that, in keeping with the democratic concept 
that the welfare and dignity of the individual are 
paramount, each individual should be given the op- 
portunity to develop his personal talents to the utmost. 


ERHAPS without awareness of the long-range im- 
plications of their attitudes, leaders of those 
early days acted in harmony with a principle 

which recent history has demonstrated in other parts of 
the world: When free education degenerates into in- 
doctrination, it is no longer education at all. A school 
established as a center of indoctrination becomes a 
partisan political institution, subject to the capricious 
whims of those in power. Teaching and learning are 
smothered, and creative thought cannot flourish. 

To the good fortune of our society, the early American 
schools were granted a great measure of autonomy, and 
the tradition then established has persisted. To be sure, 
local autonomy became the rule because of a reluctance 
to give the federal government additional powers, and 








independence for the academies of the day was granted 
to prevent their falling victim to the system of rule by 
political patronage. Whatever the origin of these 
practices, they have served to establish a sound tradi- 
tion of institutional freedom. 

Another peculiarly American characteristic of our 
educational tradition has been the responsiveness of 
American schools to the requirements and desires of the 
public. Early in our history, the need for practical as 
well as classical training found wide expression. The 
rapid economic and industrial development of the 
nation has always demanded more and more skilled 
persons. In addition to the cultural education which had 
been reserved for certain professions and the wealthy 
elite, individuals began to want training to equip them 
for a livelihood. Here again was developed a duality 
that is still present today in the curricula of nearly all 
of our colleges and universities. The concept of the uni- 
versity as an ivory tower has not in a true sense ever 
been applicable to American higher education. 


URING THE LAST CENTURY, the idea of a_ state 
university as a capstone of the state’s public 
educational system began to grow rapidly. This 

movement was given its chief impetus by the passage 
of the Morrill Act creating the land-grant system in 
1862, but even before that time twenty-two states had 
created state universities. Some of these state and land- 
grant institutions have grown to the stature of true 
universities, and many of them now are among the first 
rank in academic quality. Together with the most 
eminent private colleges and universities, they have 
rendered significant service to the nation through the 
training of students and through the development of 
new ideas, scientific knowledge, and technological im- 
provements. In times of national peril, particularly 
during World War II, they have undertaken massive 
amounts of scientific and technological research in be- 
half of our national security. 

In every field of human activity, their faculties and 
advanced students are probing into areas in which we 
are still ignorant, adding to man’s store of knowledge 
and his understanding of his surroundings. From this 
free search for knowledge, motivated by an unquench- 
able human curiosity, flow developments of immeas- 
urable benefit to mankind. 

It is important to recognize a principle implicit here: 
Institutions of higher learning, whether public or private, 
serve both the end of knowledge itself, without regard 
for its immediate necessity, and the practical needs of 
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the community. Thus, the importance of the colleges 
and universities to society can hardly be overempha- 
sized. Without continuing research and a steady out- 
pouring of graduates from these schools, the scientific 
and humane achievements of American civilization 
would soon perish. ; 


O ENABLE the state colleges and universities to 

discharge their responsibilities, both law and 

custom have traditionally assigned to these insti- 
tutions a wide measure of independence. The state has 
recognized that higher education is a_ profoundly 
creative activity, involving as it does constant reinter- 
pretation of old ideas and the creation of new knowl- 
edge. The end product of this creativity necessarily 
defies measurement in purely quantitative terms; no 
other activity of the state involves such a multiplicity 
and complexity of interests as does a university, and no 
other exists so constantly in tension with established 
ideas. Thus it is that the activity of a university can be 
pursued only in an atmosphere of freedom and ob- 
jectivity, its scholars beholden only to their own dedica- 
tion to scholarship for the direction in which their 
findings lead them. It is their duty, as Socrates ex- 
pressed it, to ‘follow where the argument leads.” 

This is not to say that university personnel are 
exempt from a responsibility to abide by high standards 
of integrity, behavior, and performance; but they 
should not be held accountable to political authority 
for the knowledge their researches develop, even if it is 
unpopular and discomforting. In this sense, they must 
be afforded unfettered intellectual freedom. To decide 
otherwise would be to stifle individual creativity and 
open the doors to requirements that scholars and stu- 
dents must follow popular doctrine without question. 
By definition, this would not be education, and it would 
violate those principles which are the dynamics of a 
democratic society. Had our forefathers not had this 
vision, we might still be bound by such archaic notions 
as the belief in witchcraft. 

The founders of our colleges and universities, both 
public and private—sensitive to this need for intellectual 
freedom and the desirability of protecting faculties, 
students, and administration of the institutions from 
interference—created governing boards of laymen to 
whom the responsibility for the welfare and perpetu- 
ation of the institution was entrusted. This tradition of 
trusteeship carried into the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges. In creating their state university, six 
states have given constitutional autonomy to the insti- 
tution for the purpose of protecting it from caprices of 
public or political interference and from having to 
accept staff appointments on the basis of political 
patronage. In yet other states, autonomy has been given 
to the university by legislative act. The courts have 
been eloquent in supporting such devices of protection. 
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All of these means of providing autonomy were clearly 
in support of a conviction that freedom and inde- 
pendence are essential to a vigorous and productive 
system of higher education. 

The placing of full responsibility for the university’s 
affairs, as a public trust, in the hands of an independent 
board of lay trustees or regents stands in sharp con- 
trast to the British system of leaving the university 
under the control of its faculty, or the Continental 
system of placing it directly under the control of a 
government minister. In America, the British system 
has never been thought to be capable of winning public 
favor and support, and the Continental system would 
expose higher education directly to the threat of political 
interference. 

The lay board of trustees, working with the president 
of the university, and through him with the faculty, to 
promote educational and research programs and 
management efficiency, can play a decisive réle in pro- 
tecting the university from improper public or political 
intrusion. Depending on a strong and able board of lay 
trustees has proved to be the most efficacious means of 
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placing authority and responsibility in the same hands 
and to keeping programs responsive to the changing 
necds of society. Any interference with policy or pro- 
gram decisions from outside this lay governing board 
diminishes its effectiveness and threatens to encourage 
partisan or bureaucratic interference. For the trustees 
to be assigned, and to assume, sole responsibility for 
seeing that the institution’s affairs are well managed 
seems to the Committee the surest practical way to 
maintain not only the necessary climate of freedom but 
the institution’s essential independence as well. 


pendence can hardly be separated. The climate of 

freedom in which teaching and learning flourish is 
dependent upon attitudes and conditions within a free 
institution which encourage rather than limit the intel- 
lectual activity of those within the university com- 
munity. When either bureaucracy or partisanship in- 
fringes upon the authority of the governing board, it 
thereby threatens both the intellectual and institutional 
independence of the institution. Intellectual freedom 
may suffer seriously if public colleges and universities 
are subjected to the same controls as other state ac- 
tivities. Conversely, protecting the authority of boards 
of lay trustees from interference by the state is every 
bit as vital to the freedom of the university as is the 
preservation of freedom for teaching and research. 

The members of this Committee further believe that 
insuring independence and freedom for institutions of 
higher learning is neither inimical to efficiency in state 
government nor an invasion of the prerogatives of 
other, but distinctly different, governmental agencies. 
The Committee is quite convinced that in states where 
the colleges and universities are not granted consti- 
tutional autonomy, society will best be served if state 
officials and the public take steps to treat the insti- 
tutions as though they did have such guaranteed 
autonomy. For this reason it has recommended, at a 
later point in this report, a review of the laws applying 
to higher education and has suggested changes to bring 
about this improvement. 


IGHER EDUCATION, by its very nature, is one of 
H the most controversial of all activities. Some- 

times criticism is merited. A cynic once re- 
marked that the only thing worse than a free press is a 
controlled press. With the exaggeration eliminated, the 
thought might also be applied to education. But oc- 
casional errors in judgment, or infrequent capricious 
actions by a few, must not obscure the truly over- 
whelming fact that education has the unique function 
of conserving, disseminating, and advancing the col- 
lective wisdom of society. It is a creative, individualized 
service, performed for the benefit of all the people, both 
within and outside the boundaries of the state. 


[sens FREEDOM and _ institutional inde- 






In contrast to other state activities, the university 
has no limiting boundaries. It is a-part of a scholarly 
community, drawing knowledge and inspiration from 
other similar institutions, and contributing to the whole. 
It competes for professional personnel in a national and 
even world market. In some states, higher education is 
exempted from statutory controls imposed on all other 
sectors of the state administration in acknowledgment 
of the fact that because of its uniqueness of function it 
requires unique status in the total complex of govern- 
mental activity. 

It has been argued that a university need be autono- 
mous only in the scholarly phases of its operation, that 
so-called non-academic activities can be externally regu- 
lated without risk to educational integrity. But the 
demonstrable fact is that virtually every activity on a 
college campus has academic implications. What is 
more, the Committee’s study has clearly disclosed that 
imprudent intervention of state agencies into ostensibly 
non-academic areas can quickly penetrate to educa- 
tional policy. 

We would be deficient in our duty if we did not 
emphasize the dangers inherent in any such trend. 
Educational institutions reach the summits of greatness 
only by long and arduous efforts. While other activities 
of the state may be improved by rapid administrative 
reform, the university must build its greatness and its 
efficiency over decades. A college or university damaged 
by arbitrary state intervention bears wounds that harm 
succeeding generations of students and scholars. 

The Committee, of course, has been sensitive to the 
goals of efficiency in state government and the need for 
sound management in college and university activities. 
Frugality in the use of educational resources is obvi- 
ously imperative. This is aad must be the responsibility 
of the university trustees, and they must hold them- 
selves accountable to the state government for assuring 
that every reasonable effort is made to achieve this goal. 

Since medieval times, when the independent uni- 
versity first appeared, it has survived many challenges 
to its independence, not the least of which has been the 
effort of political authorities to force it into conformity 
with the conventional wisdom of the day. Each in- 
trusion, even if a minor one or made with beneficent 
intent, is erosive. Thus, an enlightened society must be 
alert to them at the outset, and attitudes and practices 
must be built which will regard all intrusions as unwise 
and impossible. For legal protections will stand to little 
avail before waves of public intolerance. The public and 
its representative must have a genuine understanding 
of the mission of higher education and its need for 
freedom. An atmosphere must exist in which the scholar 
gains respect and the public recognizes that, as White- 
head put it, “the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed.” 

Continued on page 42 
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©ur Academic Heritage 


Padua 


Great names—F abricius, Mlorgagni, Galileo among them—have 
illuminated the rosters of this seven-centuries-old university 


apvA, not far from Venice and the Adriatic Sea, has been 

the scene of notable events in the ebb and flow of history 

since her founding, according to legend, after the burn- 
ing of Troy. The city knew little respite from battle and uncer- 
tainty: the Spartans, Huns, and others bent on conquest made 
Padua a warring-ground. 

Padua’s university dates its beginnings from 1222, with the 
establishment of a studium generale. Students and _ professors, 
seceding from Bologna as a result of conflicts with civic authorities 
there, moved their activities to Padua. But in the new site, also, 
there was conflict. Under the tyranny of Ezzelino IV, who ravaged 
northern Italy, the university went into a decline of more than 
two decades and virtually ceased to exist. 

But with Ezzelino’s downfall in 1259, Padua got a second chance. 
More students migrated from Bologna, Urban IV granted author- 
ity to the university in 1264, and with the support of municipal 
authorities Padua once more began to build her university. Study 
of the law was predominant at first; then came rhetoric, grammar, 
and medicine. Urban V sanctioned a theological faculty in 1363. 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Padua reached her pin- 


Ff rom the steep ti¢t$ in Padua’s anatomical theater 


(Europe’s first), students watched as professors performed then-illegal 


‘dissections of cadavers placed in the pit in the foreground. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDES 
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Sacopo Sansovino, the Venetian architect, 
designed the colonnades of Padua’s “Bo,”’ 


named after a lodging-house once on the site. 


nacle. Even the great university at Bologna had to acknowledge 


Padua’s leadership, particularly in legal and Renaissance studies. 
In the nineteenth century, Padua again went into a rapid decline, 
not turning upward again until relatively recent times. 

Great names shine from the rosters of Padua’s past. The univer- 
sity still displays, in her museum, the chair of her most eminent 
teacher, Galileo Galilei, who was professor of mathematics from 
1592 to 1610. Giovanni Battista Morgagni, the founder of patho- 
logical anatomy, held forth at Padua for fifty-six years. Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente attained great eminence for his studies in com- 
parative anatomy and for his improvements in surgical techniques 
and became, through his work at Padua, the father of modern 
embryology. William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
blood, studied under Galileo and Fabricius at Padua, 1597-1601. 


Galilea Galilei spoke from this “chair” during his 
tenure as professor of mathematics at Padua. 
William Harvey, the great anatomist, studied under him there. 














THE FATEFUL MONTHS 
WHEN LIFE BEGINS 


S Into the delicate relationship between mother and child, damaging 
influences sometimes intrude. In an unprecedented study, medical 
[scientists are probing these factors and their tragic consequences 


HE WOMAN on the opposite page may soon be part of one of the most 
“extensive medical research programs ever attempted. She is an expec- 

tant mother. And she is of utmost concern to hundreds of medical spe- 
cialists in sixteen institutions around the country who are trying to learn 
why babies are born with physical defects or die before birth. 

Complete statistical studies of the number of infants born with disorders 
are not available, simply because of the huge number of births and their 
geographic distribution. Where statistics are available, however, they are 
impressive and alarming. Of the 4,200,000 babies born each year, for exam- 
ple, 3 per cent, or 126,000, are mentally retarded. Of the half to three 
quarters of a million persons with cerebral palsy, one third are under twenty- 
one; some 360,000 palsied individuals require about $216 million annually 
for care. And these figures are but a small part of the whole. They tell 
nothing of the number of children born blind or deaf or with heart disease, 
epilepsy, cleft palate, and other abnormalities; or of the number of preg- 
nancies ending in miscarriage or stillbirth. It is the generally accepted 
estimate that one out of every five pregnancies fails to produce a living 
child. Whether measured in terms of financial expense, human waste, or 
heartbreak, the problem is of major importance to the entire nation. 

Past efforts to learn more about congenital defects and abnormalities in 
children have been insufficient, largely because they were retrospective. 
Only after a disorder had been discovered in a child (often years after birth) 
did research begin. By then it was too late, for the medical records of the 
mother and child were seldom complete. 

The difficulty of learning much from the retrospective study becomes 
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The institutions above are gathering data to be sent to a central office in Silver Spring, Maryland, where they argodes 
clear when one considers how many factors could injure of the way, detailed information would be recorded and 
the fetus. Some are known, but more are unknown. filed. 
They may range from virus infections like German Such a “prospective” (as contrasted with “retrospec- 
measles to severe emotional stress on the mother during tive”) study became a reality in 1957. The National 
pregnancy or to some unexplainable oxygen deficiency Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness (one 
during birth. Fetal damage may occur at any time— of the research arms of the U. S. Public Health Service) 
in the first days after conception, when the embryo is organized the Collaborative Project on Cerebral Palsy 
microscopic; in the first three months, when most of its and Other Neurological and Sensory Disorders of In- 
vital organs are developing; or at birth, through an fancy and Childhood. With more than $10 million in 
accident or a circumstance peculiar to the delivery. federal funds, this study was established as a codpera- | 
tive venture to be carried out on more than forty 
S$ THE STRUGGLE to learn more about congenital thousand women and their babies by sixteen medical | 
A defects and other disorders dragged on without centers, over a period of at least five years. 
dramatic results, leading researchers saw that a 
unique approach was needed. What was necessary, they HE .PROBLEMS INHERENT in such a broad, collabo- 
felt, was a study of unprecedented proportions. It must { rative study were many and formidable. Uniform 
include vast numbers of persons—mothers and their procedures had to be set up so that each of the I 
children—who could be observed up to and beyond the sixteen medical centers collected and recorded its infor- P 
birth. mation in the same way. Duties had to be defined in ( 
Since most of the disorders are believed to occur great detail for hundreds of participants—geneticists, r 
sometime between conception and one month after epidemiologists, statisticians, psychiatrists, psycholo- t 
birth, the study must begin early in pregnancy and con- gists, pathologists, - sociologists, obstetricians, physi- t 
tinue until physicians could definitely establish that ologists, pediatricians, neurologists, cardiologists, f. 
the child was normal or abnormal And at every step chemists, anesthesiologists, ophthalmologists, otolaryn- r 
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they angeded, analyzed, and filed by supervisory personnel of the National Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
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gologists, and nurses, as well as technicians, research 
associates, and students. (Some of the most outstanding 
talents available today in these disciplines are involved 
in the colloborative project.) 

There were serious questions about the sample: Is 
it large enough? How is it kept intact? (Because forty 
thousand pregnancies, fortunately, do not produce a 
great many defective children, the sample was weighted 
in some institutions, when a few project directors de- 
cided to extend the study to include [1] “high risk’”’ pa- 
tients; 7.e., women who have conditions like diabetes or 
toxemia; [2] ‘“‘stressed babies” picked up during labor 
or delivery because they show signs of distress; and 
[3] all damaged children born in the area during the 
study.) 

Simply keeping the sample intact has been a per- 
plexing problem to the collaborators. Johns Hopkins is 
a typical example. Its Child Growth and Development 
Center draws patients from within a twenty-five-mile 
radius; in many cases they have neither the means nor 
the interest to return for follow-up examinations. More 
than half of the first mothers in the Hopkins study 
failed to return for the four-month pediatric exam. One 
responded to a notice of appointment with a postal 
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Drawings by Wilma Riley 


card that read: ‘This card is being mailed back to you 
saying that I’m not sure I can keep the appointment. 
If I can, I will be there at 10:30. If not, just go on with 
your regular program. Don’t wait for me.” Building a 
team of public health nurses and a field director to 
“bring ’em back”’ (in taxis, if necessary) has gone a long 
way toward solving a problem which is a constant 
challenge. 

For six months or so after the project was approved, 
procedures were set up, questions were asked, and or- 
ganizational and medical problems were solved. Then, 
in January, 1958, a year of pre-testing began. Methods 
which were found wanting were discarded or revised, 
and dozens of changes were made. Part by part, the 
research instrument was built, tested, revised, rebuilt. 

By January of this year the study had been con- 
siderably refined and, although certain problems re- 
mained, the collaborators felt it was time to begin the 
real thing. For a picture of the study proper, see the 
pages that follow. 


On the next two pages: How the sixteen-institution 
study of child development follows mother and child, 
from first knowledge of pregnancy until school age. 
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During Pregnancy 


while a mother is carrying her child, any 
number of things can affect it adversely, 
from the mother’s emotional condition to her 
diet. What happens to her is thus important 
to the child’s welfare. In a study of child 
development currently being conducted by 
sixteen institutions, mothers are constantly 
observed, interviewed by a psychologist, and 
examined regularly by an obstetrician. Com- 
plete records of her entire pregnancy are kept 





At Eight Months 


a psychological test is given to determine roughly the 
child's level of intelligence (average, below average, or 
above). The psychologist notes and records, among other 
things, the infant's emotional behavior and its ability 
to grasp objects, place blocks in holes, and recognize 
its image in a mirror. The child's ability to walk or crawl 
is also noted as a measure of its motor development 








a pediatric neurologist 
makes a complete neuro- 
logic evaluation of the ‘he 

baby. He checks such if — 8 M I ~ 
things as the child's mus- Mt | ee $4 At I ontns 
cular development, coor- y 
dination, reflexes, and 
senses (sight, hearing, 
touch). He also asks the 
mother about the child's 
development, accidents, 





every baby in the study will be given an 
electroencephalographic (EEG) test. By re 
cording a child's brain waves, the EEG can 
disclose mental abnormalities or brain dam- 
age. An electronic audiometer will be used 
simultaneously with the EEG to measure Wer 
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and illnesses. 
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While In Labor 


study mothers are watched very care- 
fully. Since not everything that happens 
to mother and child during labor is 
known, such things as pulse, blood 
pressure, temperature, and fetal heart 
rate are checked frequently. A nurse 
makes a record of all that occurs. 


At Four Months 


the child is returned to the study clinic for the first 
of its follow-up evaluations. A complete pediatric ex- 
amination is conducted, taking about one hour and 
involving the checking of more than a hundred different 
items. The child’s behavior is noted, as is its motor 
ability. A test is given to measure the infant's response 
to sound. The mother is carefully questioned about her 
baby’s development, illnesses, and activities. Half of 
the congenital defects not discovered at birth are usually 
—— noticed here. 





very Six Months 


public health nurse will visit study mothers 
an “interval history” by recording all 
wened to the child since it was last seen 
air months the child will be returned for a 
ination, at thirty months for psychologic, 
hearing tests, at thirty-six months for a 

i¢ examination, and at seventy-two 
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At Birth 


a pediatrician is on hand to watch closely 
and record all that happens during deliv- 
ery. Some defects in children result from 
occurrences at birth, such as oxygen de- 
ficiency. Within minutes, the pediatrician 
is examining the baby, checking heart rate, 
color, respiration, and muscle response. 
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One Hour Later 


in the nursery, another pediatrician gives the newborn 
infant an extremely thorough examination. This is 
the first of several evaluations done on the baby 
during its stay in the nursery 


At School Age 


the study will be concluded. Originally 
scheduled to continue for five years, the 
project may run longer. Although most 
defects will probably be revealed before 
a child reaches school age, it is possible 
that some will be found only when he 
enters the period of formal learning. 
Many study personnel, therefore, hope to 
follow children into the early grades. 





























The Fateful Months 


THE MOTHER-CHILD 
STUDY: HOW IT WORKS 


Photographs by Alan J. Bearden 


O DO ITS PART in studying mothers and children, Johns Hopkins has 

received the largest grant for medical research in its history. The 

people involved, under the supervision of the project director, Janet 
Hardy, Professor Nicholson J. Eastman (obstetrics), Professor Robert E. 
Cooke (pediatrics), and Dr. David B. Clark, pediatric neurologist, are noted 
experts in their fields. 

Johns Hopkins, with fifteen other institutions, is doing research in five 
major phases of the project: pre-natal, labor and delivery, nursery, fol- 
low-up, and ancillary studies. Patients are chosen at random. When an ex- 
pectant mother reports to the obstetrical clinic at Johns Hopkins, she is 
assigned a history number, and, if it ends in five or eight, she is included 
in the study. In the pre-natal phase alone, some 402 questions are asked of 
her, ir an effort to learn as much as possible about her past medical history, 
previous obstetrical experience, home life, economic status, and maternal 
attitudes. 

During her pregnancy, she may have as many as thirty-five special tests, 
such as blood samples, urine specimens, and x-rays. Complete records are 
kept on her physical condition. At least once during her pregnancy, she is 
interviewed by a psychiatrist or psychologist, who tape-records the con- 
versation for later analysis and filing. 

Five hundred mothers a year (and their babies) comprise Johns Hopkins’ 
quota of the forty thousand mothers to be followed in the study. In addi- 
tion, about 125 “high risk” patients are followed each year. This group 
includes all pregnant patients who are fifteen years of age or under, or forty 
years of age or over, plus all women with a history of previous congenital 
malformation, four or more fetal losses, heart disease, hypertension, or 
diabetes. They are handled in the same way as randomly selected patients. 

Pictured on the following pages are some of the mothers and their children 
as they participate in the study at Johns Hopkins. 


While in Jabor, the expectant mother is constantly observed, and every- ¥ 
thing that occurs is recorded. Here a nurse listens to the fetal heart rate. 

















In the 


delivery room: careful scrutiny and immediate examination 


As the baby is born, a pediatrician, stopwatch in hand, times each step, and a study nurse keeps precise records 





At one minute after birth, the infant is examined for heart 
rate, respiratory effort, muscle tone, and color. 
The test is called the Apgar Score and is given every 


Still in the delivery room, the study doctor times the infant’s 
heartbeat (left), watches him squall lustily as his 
identification bracelet is put on (center), and estimates 


five minutes until the baby makes a “passing” grade. Again, 
careful records are kept for future reference. Above, 
the pediatrician checks the baby’s breathing and coler. 


reflex and muscle tone by such things as stimulating the skin 
of the baby’s sole and flexing its arm (right). Twenty 
minutes after birth, a more thorough exam is given (next page). 





In the nursery: a complete evaluation, 


then special tests in the next few days 


BOUT HALF OF THE CASES of congenital defects and other abnormal- 
ities can be detected within the first hours of an infant’s life. Project 
babies at Johns Hopkins, therefore, are examined in the nursery at 

one hour, between six and twelve hours, between twenty-four and thirty 
hours, then daily during their stay in the hospital. Checking for neuro- 
logical as well as physical disorders, the pediatrician conducts a “‘blind”’ 
examination; 7.e., he has seen neither the baby nor any records pertaining 
to it, and is not influenced by what is already known. (Afterwards, the 
nursery pediatrician may refer to previous records to compare his findings 
with earlier ones.) Babies suspected of having neurological disorders are 
seen by a pediatric neurologist, but, again for the sake of objectivity, a 
baby believed to be normal is referred at the same time, and the neurol- 
ogist is given no records on either until after the examination. 

An important part of the nursery exams is the analysis of blood taken 
from the newborn infant. This is done to check such things as bile content, 
sugar content, hemoglobin count, and bacterial infections. These intensive 
examinations by experienced pediatricians have revealed more abnormal 
cases among the randomly selected babies than have been found through 
the routine exams given to the non-study babies in the nursery. This was 
true even before ‘‘stressed babies” were added to the study last August. 


As part of the neurological examination, the baby’s eyes are held 
open and their response to light observed. The doctor also 
notes the precise position of the pupils and draws them on her report. 
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The pediatrician checks heart rate 
and breathing before the baby 
becomes excited by the examination. 


The pediatrician checks the baby’s mouth 
for cleft palate and abnormal pharynx. 
Sucking instinct is also noted. 














Deft, probing fingers feel for any By holding the baby upright and letting 
mormal bone structure or its head drop back about thirty 
phalhematoma in the baby’s head. degrees, the neck muscles are checked. 


Holding and tapping the tiny 
knee, the pediatrician 
notes the baby’s muscle reflexes. 


<P ishaapes 


ilpation of the abdomen detects unusual By holding the child and spinning around, A day after birth, an electro- 
asses or reveals abnormal swelling the pediatrician measures labyrinthine cardiogram is taken to 
the baby’s internal organs. reflex shown by the eye movements. disclose any heart disorders. 
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€ The pediatrician’s genuine interest in the baby (which 
comes easily) helps get mothers back for follow-up. 


In the next five years: periodic 


check-ups and records of growth 


results, the study children must be returned to the 
center periodically for follow-up evaluations (see 

pages 24 and 25). About half of the congenital disorders 
in babies which are not recognized at birth can be dis- 
covered at the four-month pediatric exam, when the 
child is given an extremely thorough physical examina- 
tion. Difficulties that escape detection at this time may 
be noticed at the eight-month psychological or twelve- 
month neurological tests. More will be known about 
this as the study progresses. 

Children suspected of having a disorder may be seen 
at the clinic every month. And again, to control the 
study, an equal number of randomly selected children 
are seen monthly. At each visit, mothers are questioned 
closely about their babies’ growth, performance, activi- 
ties, and illnesses since their previous visit. 

The major problem in the follow-up phase of the 
project is getting mothers to bring their children back. 
At Johns Hopkins, the assumption is that no one is ever The infant’s response to sound is recorded as part of 
really lost to follow-up, only temporarily suspended, the four-month pediatric evaluation. At this visit 
and eventually will be found and returned to the study. the child is given a complete physical examination. 


[ THE MOTHER AND CHILD STUDY is to produce valid 


At 8 Months At 18 Months 


A child’s dexterity and ability to 
get around at the eight-month 
psychological test indicate his 
development to the psychologist. 


The tracings of an electroenceph- 
alograph will disclose brain 
disorders and, when used with an 
audiometer, hearing difficulties. 














Several ancillary studies explore 
specific areas of the whole study 


S IMPORTANT AS THE sTuDy itself are the ancil- 
A lary or special studies being done at each of the 
participating medical centers. Because it has 
special facilities, personnel with particular interests, 
or patients with some dominant characteristic (racial 
or environmental), each institution is focusing attention 
on specialized areas related to the over-all study. Not 
only do the ancillary studies add greater depth to the 
project, but, so far, they have produced the most con- 
clusive results. 
At Johns Hopkins, several special studies are in 
progress: 
> Dr. Lockard Conley, in the department of medi- 
cine, is conducting hemoglobin studies on a large num- 
ber of pregnant Negro women. Abnormal hemoglobin 
conditions appear to have a serious effect on these 
women (25 per cent maternal mortality in one group 
studied). Because of this and the genetic influence, Dr. 
Conley is running hemoglobin tests on the mother, in- 
fant, and, where indicated, the father and siblings. 
Hemoglobin typing is done on the mother when she is 
registered in the study, on the umbilical cord blood, and 
on the infant’s blood at four months of age. Abnormal 
hemoglobin has been found in approximately 12 per 
cent of the babies studied. 
> Dr. Eleanor Delfs and Dr. Georgeanna Seegar 
Jones are studying the hormones which are active dur- 
ing pregnancy in women with histories of habitual abor- 
tion or premature labor. They are also trying to learn 
the effectiveness of progesterone in halting premature 
labor. 
> A study by Dr. Delfs during the past year has 
emphasized the importance of pelvic x-rays on Negro 
women, in whom a smaller pelvis is characteristic, and 
in whom delivery may be difficult. 
> Since about 20 per cent of all premature births are 
associated with multiple pregnancy, twin gestation is an 
important cause of neonatal deaths (birth to twenty- 
eight days) and of other disorders in the newborn. 
Professor of obstetrics Nicholson J. Eastman and Bal- 
timore statistician Todd Frazier are conducting statis- 
tical studies on twin births and on survival rates in 
premature births. 
> A statistical and clinical survey of congenital mal- 
formations apparent at birth in 125,000 babies born in 
Baltimore from 1954 to 1958 and in 50,000 babies born 
at Johns Hopkins from 1936 to 1958 is being done by 
Dr. Eastman, project director Dr. Janet Hardy, Mr. 
Frazier, and Dr. Erlinda Roldan, a fellow in pediatrics. 
The information from both groups of babies will make 
it possible to measure the importance of such factors as 
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A child in a wheel chair looks on as Doctors Janet Hardy, 
Nicholson J. Eastman, and R. E. Cooke discuss the study. 
Dr. Hardy is project director, and Drs. Cooke and Eastman 
are two of the principal investigators in the Hopkins study. 


race, age of parents, month of birth, and the socio- 
economic status of the mother. 

> The outbreak of Asian flu in Baltimore during 
October and November of 1957 offered a unique oppor- 
tunity to investigate the effects of this virus on preg- 
nancy. About seven hundred women were admitted to 
the study, and some 2,400 blood samples were analyzed. 
Preliminary analyses of the results indicate that Asian 
flu had little effect in causing difficulty for babies. 

> Dr. Gerard Odell is making various blood chemical 
studies. In one, he measures blood sugar in infants of 
toxemic mothers at birth, at four, twelve, twenty-four, 
thirty-six, and forty-eight hours, and at frequent inter- 
vals in the infants of diabetic mothers. Both Dr. Odell 
and Dr. William Zinkham are also conducting studies 
of bilirubin (a bile pigment which results from the 
breakdown of red blood cells and causes jaundice). 

> Dr. Janet Hardy, Dr. William G. Hardy, and Miss 
Anne Dougherty have developed auditory screening 
techniques for three groups of infants—the newborn, 
those from three to thirty weeks old, and those above 
thirty weeks. They have devised and are using a 
“‘clacker” which produces a sharp sound and makes pos- 
sible the evaluation of hearing response in infants. 

> Skin resistance patterns of normal and abnormal 
babies are being studied by Dr. Betty Hemphill, with 
Dr. Curt Richter as consultant. 

> A study of electrocardiographic findings in the 
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newborn is being conducted by Dr. Dora Due, with 
Dr. Anthony Perlman as consultant. Of 238 babies 
tested, about 12 per cent have had abnormal heart 
tracings. Several of these babies have been found to 
have congenital heart disease. 

> Correlation of the Apgar score with biochemical 
studies of cord blood and lactate levels in the baby’s 
urine is being done by Dr. Gerald Powell, with Dr. Odell. 
> Dr. David Clark is engaged in neuropathologic 
studies on the brains of study babies which died. 

> Dr. Donald Medearis, Dr. Edward Azarowicz, and 
Dr. Anna Mannini are engaged in virology studies in 
the new Pierce Butler Virology Laboratory set up in 
the Harriet Lane Home. Their study involves the cul- 
ture of viruses from pregnant women, from abortuses, 
and from children suffering infections in the nursery. 
They are also looking for possible new agents which 
may cause congenital malformations. 

> Post-mortem studies of the inner ear are being con- 
ducted under the supervision of Dr. John Bordley. 
Small prematures and embryos may be studied. The 
embryologic development of the neurologic structure 
involved in hearing is almost virgin territory. 

> Dr. Gabriel Tucker is also making post-mortem 
examinations of the larynx and is paying special atten- 
tion to the incidence of congenital anomalies. 


T Is OBvious that the collaborative project is in its 
infancy. The complete study of the first child to be 
enrolled will not be finished for at least five years, 

maybe longer. Nevertheless, the project is already pay- 
ing dividends in answers to some of the questions con- 
cerning disorders in the newborn. Specifically these 
discoveries have resulted from investigation so far: 

(1) That a previously disregarded lowering of the 
blood sugar occurring during the neonatal period of the 
children of toxemic mothers may account for some cases 
of permanent brain damage. This tragedy may be pre- 
vented by the appropriate administration of sugar. 

(2) That it is a specific part of the bilirubin (the free 
or diffusible part) which causes brain damage in babies 
suffering from jaundice. New discoveries are now mak- 
ing it possible for these cases to be recognized, and for 
such damage to be prevented. 

(3) That abnormal forms of hemoglobin in the preg- 
nant woman can cause death to both mother and child. 
The way is now open for early recognition and manage- 
ment of this condition. 

(4) Electrocardiographic study of newborn infants 
may indicate congenital heart disease. In one large 
series of babies tested in this way, 12 per ‘cent were 
found to have abnormal tracings, and, of these, several 
were found to have congenital heart disease. 


Dr. George W. Corner, Jr., and engineer Herbert Stran watch 
as an electronics recorder measures blood pressure changes in 
the placenta of a pregnant monkey. The collaborative proj- 
ect maintains a monkey colony in Puerto Rico for research. 
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HERE ARE STILL HUNDREDS of questions to be 
answered, some of them as yet unknown to re- 
searchers. If even a fraction of the hoped-for 

answers are found, so as to prevent even a modest 

number of congenital abnormalities and other disorders, 
the savings in money alone would soon surpass the in- 
vestment in research. 

Dr. Hardy goes even further in suggesting that if the 
study does nothing more than make thorough pediatric 
examinations a routine procedure in the nation’s de- 
livery and nursery rooms, it will have been justified. 
And she points out that the study has already inspired 
better newborn service in some hospitals. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that this is not all that the 
collaborative project will accomplish. Its sound finan- 
cial support, its scope, and the outstanding talent en- 
gaged in it promise much in the struggle against con- 
genital diseases. 

Dr. Donal Dunphy, project director at the University 
of Buffalo, feels that ‘“‘the study may even now be con- 
sidered a success, though its stated goals are far out of 
sight. It has brought together multi-disciplined groups 
from across the country to focus on a major problem. 
The cross-fertilization of ideas, and the intellectual 
stimulation which this affords, cannot be directly 
measured, but they are of inestimable value. The ex- 
change of techniques, the processing of totally different 
approaches to a problem because of entirely different 
professional backgrounds: these are major achieve- 
ments.” 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





AT COMMENCEMENT 


COURTESY M_I.T. 


James R. Killian, Jr. 


The president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, currently on leave 
of absence to be special assistant to the 
President of the United States for science 
and technology, will be guest speaker at 
the Johns Hopkins commencement ex- 
ercises on June 9. 


THE ALUMNI 


The late CHarLes Homer Haskins, 
B.A. 87, PH.D. ’90 (history), fac. ’89-’90 
(history), has been honored by the 
erection of a building in his name at 
Harvard University. 

Puitie B. PerRutMaAN, arts ’08-’09, 
has been appointed deputy chairman 
of the Democratic Advisory Council’s 
administrative committee. 

Wituiam H. Martin, B.A. ’09, sc.p. 
’57 (hon.), has resigned as Army director 
of research and development. 

Eusize M. Sautsspury, G. °13-’15 
(psychology), has retired after twenty- 
nine years as principal of the William 
S. Baer School for Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Baltimore. 


STANHOPE BayNE-JONES, M.D. ’14, 
M.A. 717 (pathology), fac. ’15—’23, house 
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staff ’14-’17 (medicine, pathology), has 
received the 1959 Passano Award. 

Henry E. Corner, B.A. ’14, G. ’16—17 
(history), has retired as _ executive 
director of the Baltimore League for 
Crippled Children and Adults. Mr. 
Corner will continue as director of public 
relations for the organization and serve 
on the executive board. 

CaRL JEFFERSON WEBER, B.A.’14, fac. 
’20-’21 (English), has received the 
honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Colby College in Water- 
ville, Maine. Dr. Weber retired this 
year after thirty-nine years on the Colby 
faculty. 

J. JEFFERSON MILLER, B.A. 718, has 
been chosen to head the Charles Center 
project, a vast urban renewal and de- 
velopment program for downtown 
Baltimore. 

Rosert F. Loss, fac. ’20—’21, house 
staff ’20-’21 (medicine), has _ been 
awarded the Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award from Modern Medicine 
magazine. 

NorMAN TREVEs, M.D. ’20, has re- 
ceived the annual James Ewing gold 
medal from the New York Community 
Trust. 

E. Dwicut BarNeEtTT, medicine 
’23-’24 has been appointed to the 
National Advisory Council on health re- 
search facilities. He is medical adminis- 
trator of the Palo Alto-Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical Center and professor of 
hospital administration in the Stanford 
University School of Medicine. 

Exery R. Becker, sc.p. ’23 (hy- 
giene), has been appointed professor of 
zoology at Arizona State College. 

EuGene M. K. GeErLine, m.p. 723, 
fac. ’23-’36 (pharmacology, experi- 
mental therapeutics), has been awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of science 
by St. John’s University in New York. 

LawrENcE A. Koun, M.p. ’23, house 


staff ’23-’24 (medicine), has been ap- 
‘pointed clinical professor of medicine 
at the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine. 

Cuares G. Lorp, arts ’23-’26, has 
been named 
Press, Inc., a printing firm in Baltimore. 

Frep L. Soper, M.P.H. 723, 
25, has been 
American 
establishment of 


a director of Waverly 


DR.P.H. 
honored by the Pan 
Bureau by the 
lectures in 


Sanitary 
interna- 
tional health in his name 

GerorcE H. Boyp, sc.p. ’24 (hygiene), 
University of 
school, has_ been 


retiring dean of the 
Georgia graduate 
named program director for graduate 
fellowships in the National Science 
Foundation’s division of scientific per- 
sonnel and education. 

Pur S. HENSEL, engineering ’24- 
26, has started the Teachers Personnel 
Service in Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Epwarp Mownt, B.E. 724, has 
been elected an assistant secretary of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

JEAN HOFMEISTER, SR., B.A. 


been appointed director of the 1959 


25, has 


Maryland March of Dimes drive. 

CuristiAN V. HoLuanb, PH.D. 25 
(chemistry), has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of pharmaceuticals 
and fine chemicals at Calkin and Bay- 
ley, Inc., in New York. 

ME vIn N. Gove, B.£. ’26, has been 
appointed head of National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration activities 
at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

H. Houston Merritt, M.p. ’26, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

LarkKIN H. FartNuo.t, B.s. 27, G. 
’27-’28 (chemistry), has been appointed 
deputy science adviser to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Tuomas F. McNEAL, B.A. 727, has 
assumed duties as regimental 
mander of the 175th Infantry Regiment 


com- 


Items in the “Johns Hopkins Gazette’ are arranged as follows: In the “Alumni” and 
““Deaths’’ sections, items appear in an order determined by the date of the first degree their 
subjects received from Johns Hopkins. In the “Books’’ section, names are arranged alpha- 
betically. In the “Faculty” section, items are grouped by divisions of the University (e.9., 
Faculty of Philosophy, School of Medicine, etc.), and are arranged alphabetically therein. 
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of the National Guard in Baltimore. 

JacoB YERUSHALMY, B.A. ’27, M.A. 
29, PH.D. ’30 (mathematics), fac. ’33- 
’3.5 (mathematics), has been appointed 
to the National Advisory Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness Council for a 
four-year term. 

Ipa G. (Mrs. Bensamin C.) Guass, 
B.s. 28, @. ’80-’31 (education), has 
retired after twenty-five years as librar- 
ian of Baltimore City College. 

Eric G. Batt, fellow ’29-’30, fac. 
’30-’40 (physiological chemistry), has 
been appointed acting head of the de- 
partment of biological chemistry at 
Harvard University. 

GrEoRGE E. Mytonas, pu.p. ’29 
(archaeology), has been awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Ohio State University. Dr. Mylonas has 
also received a $5,000 check from friends 
and former students to be used for 
archaeological research in Greece next 
summer. 

James N. BRAWNER, JR., M.D. ’30, fac. 
’31-"35, house staff ’30-’35 (gynecol- 
ogy), has been appointed clinical assist- 
ant professor of psychiatry at Emory 
University, 











Wituram Purnetit Hat, B.a. 730, 
has been elected a director of the Fidel- 
ity Baltimore National Bank. 
ALEXANDER YEARLEY, IV, B.S. ’31 
(economics), has been appointed chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 


National Association of Securities 
Dealers for 1959. 
Witutiam =C. Fitcu, engineering 


’382-’383, has been appointed staff di- 
rector for the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

Cirnton N. Woo.sEy, M.D. ’33, fac. 
’33-—’48 (physiology, orthopedic surgery), 
has been appointed a member of the 
National Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Institute for Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Paut L. Howarp, ac. ’32-’33 
(physics), has been named assistant 
vice-president of technical field opera- 
tions at Yardney Electric Corporation. 

CHARLEs E, JuNG, B.E. ’32, has been 
promoted to brigadier general in the Air 
Force. 

Joun H. D1nGLte, sc.p. ’33 (hygiene), 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Central Society for Clinical Research. 





Ricuaro V. HvuGuHEs, puH.p. ’33 
(geology), has been named professor of 
petroleum engineering at the Colorado 
School of Mines. 

Morton L. Levin, M.P.H. ’33, DR.P.H. 
34, fac. ’35-’36 (epidemiology), has 
been named lifetime professor of re- 
search at Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
tute in Buffalo, New York. 

Joun H. Lona, pu.p. ’33 (chemistry), 
has been named to the board of direc- 
tors of the Hercules Powder Company. 

Pau H. Cosurn, Bs.. ’34, has been 
appointed director of safety and person- 
nel for Hennis Freight Lines. 

Ricuarp F. C. KEGEL, m.p. ’34, has 
been appointed visiting professor of 
radiology of the Shiraz Medical School 
in Iran. 

HerMan E. HILLeEBor, M.P.n. ’35, 
has been awarded a citation by the 
University of Buffalo for his contribu- 
tions to public health. 

Henry L. Rocers, arts ’35-’36, a. 
39-41, ’50-’51 (political science), has 
been appointed an associate judge of the 
People’s Court of Baltimore. 

Winpsor C. CuttinG, teaching fellow 
’36—’38 (experimental therapeutics), has 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 







HIGH SCORER Halfway through this year’s lacrosse season, Johns Hopkins’ two-time All-American 
attackman Billy Morrill surged ahead as Maryland’s leading scorer. Averaging more 
than five goals a game, Morrill is well on his way to winning his first state 


scoring title. Above he sets up a goal against Princeton’s Jack Horton, Number 47. 
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been named a fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

Watitace McCuure, fac. ’36-’37 
(political science), has been appointed 
consulting director of the World Rule of 
Law Center at Duke University Law 
School. 

BERNARD S. MEYER, B.S. 36, has been 
elected a justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court. 

Huwpau Bancrort, hygiene ’37-’38, 
has become professor emeritus of bio- 
statistics at Tulane University. 

DonaLp W. PRAKKEN, M.A. ’37 (ar- 
chaeology), G. ’37—’88 (Greek), has been 
elected editor of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

Sipney H. Trin ey, Jr., B.s. ’37 (econ- 
omy), has been elected a director of the 
Maryland Trust Company. 

Maurice BeEnper, B.A. 38, has 
joined the division of general medical 
sciences at the National Institutes of 
Health as a public health research 
program analyst. 

Epwarp M. Corson, arts ’38-’40, 
PH.D. ’46 (physics), professor of mathe- 
matical physics at the University of 
Delaware, has been appointed special 
consultant to the Office of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Wiituiam P. Lonemire, Jr., M.D. ’38, 
fac. ’39-’48 (medicine), house staff 
"38-39, °42-’45 (surgery), has been 
appointed visiting lecturer of surgery at 
Harvard Medical School. 

HERBERT BusEMANN, fac. ’39-’40 
(mathematics), professor of mathema- 
tics at the University of Southern 
California, has been appointed visiting 
professor of mathematics at Harvard 
University. 

Leonarp J. GOLDWATER, hygiene 
39-40, has been honored by the Presi- 
dent’s committee on employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

Freperic R. Sent1, pu.p. 39 (chem- 
istry), G. ’89-’40 (chemistry), has been 
named acting director of the Northern 
Utilization Research Laboratory in 
Peoria, Illinois. 

ABRAHAM D. Suaw, a. ’39-’40 (Orien- 
tal seminary), has been named a trustee 
of the National Jewish Hespital in 
Denver. 

J. Eart Tuomas, B.A. ’39, professor 
and head of the department of physics 
at Wayne State University, has joined 
the engineering staff of the semicon- 
ductor division of Sylvania Electric. 
Myron E. Weeman, fac. ’39-’46 


(pediatrics, public health administra- 
tion), has been awarded the 1958 Clif- 
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ford G. Grulee award from the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 

Hersert M. Boscu, m.P.u. ’40, has 
received the University of Missouri’s 
honor award for distinguished service in 
engineering. 

Roy Britten, c. 40-41 (physics), 
has been appointed part-time visiting 
professor of physics at the University of 
Maryland. 

CuHarLEs L. Curist, arts °33-’35, 


PH.D. °40 (chemistry), fac. °42-’45 
(chemistry), has received the 1959 
Rockefeller Public Service Award, 


enabling him to conduct advanced study 
of the earth sciences at Harvard and 
M.LT. 

Joun H. Fiscuer, B.s. ’40, has re- 
signed his position as superintendent of 
Baltimore public schools to become dean 
of the Teachers College at Columbia 
University. 

Coun S. MacCarty, m.p. ’40, house 
staff ’40—’41 (surgery), has been elected 
president of the Neurosurgical Society 
of America. 

CHARLEs A. RaGAn, gr., fac. ’40-’41 
(medicine), professor of clinical medi- 
cine at Columbia University, has been 
awarded a Gairdner Foundation Annual 
Award of $5,000 for his joint discovery 
with Dr. Harry M. Rose of Columbia 
University of the first practical labora- 
tory test for the diagnosis of rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Harrison S. Brown, pu.p. *41, fac. 
’41—’42 (chemistry), Louis B. FLExNEr, 
M.D. ’27, fac. ’27-’40 (medicine), and 
Haroitp C. Urey, fac. ’24—’28 (chem- 
istry), have been appointed to the ad- 
visory committee on science and tech- 
nology by the Democratic National 
Committee. Dr. Brown has also received 
a $2,500 Albert Lasker award. 

HerscuHE, F. Connauy, Jr., fac. 
41-42 (obstetrics), house staff ’40—’42 
(obstetrics), has been appointed assist- 
ant executive director of the medical 
branch of the University of Texas. 

Stanrorp F. FARNSWORTH, M.P.H. 
41, has been named Maricopa County 
(California) health director. 

Witiarp E. Goopwin, m.p. ’41, fac. 
42-43, ’46-’51 (medicine), house staff 
41-42, °46-’49 (urology), has been 
appointed research fellow in surgery at 
Harvard Medical School. 

Harotp R. MAnakE®s, B.S. '41, has 
been appointed assistant director of the 
Maryland Historical Society. 

Tuomas W. Situ, BE. "41, has 
opened an office as a consulting me- 
chanical engineer in Richmond, Va. 
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GUILLERMO VASQUEZ, M.P.H. ’41, was 
honored when the American Public 
Health Association adopted a resolution 
of praise for his actions as a public 
health officer during the hurricane 
Audrey emergency in Louisiana. He has 
also received the Louisiana Public 
Health Association’s Dr. C. B. White 
Award for outstanding service to public 
health by a public health worker. 

KENNETH M. Lyncnu, gr., M.D. '42, 
fellow ’49-’50 (urology), dean of the 
faculty of the Medical College of South 
Carolina, has been awarded the medal- 
lion and citation of the American Cancer 
Sctiety for outstanding service in the 
cause of cancer control. 

Davin SELIGSON, sc.p. ’42 (hygiene), 
has been appointed director of labora- 
tories at Grace-New Haven Community 
Hospital and associate professor of medi- 
cine in the Yale University School of 
Medicine. 

Donautp H. Fiemine, B.A. ’43, has 
been appointed professor of history at 
Harvard University. 

Harry WILuarp, M.d. 43, has been 
appointed director of chronic care and 
rehabilitation at Thayer Hospital in 
Waterville, Maine. 

Gates WayBurRN, house staff ’44-’46 
(gynecology), has been elected president 
of the West Virginia Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Society. 


W. G. BicEtow, fac. ’46—’47 (sur- 


gery), has been awarded a Gairdner 
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Foundation Annual Award of $5,000 for 
his development of the technique of 
hypothermia for heart surgery. 

Jack C. CARMICHAEL, M.E. 747 (sani- 
tary), has been presented the Legion of 
Merit by the U. S. Air Force for his 
engineering services. 

Perry B. Hupson, fac. °47-’50, 
house staff ’47-’50 (urology), was one 
of six American physicians invited by 
the German Foreign Office to be the 
guests of the government for a four-week 
tour of the German Federal Republic. 

Epwarp R. PapGett, B.A. 747, has 
been appointed acting assistant profes- 
sor of political science at the University 
of Cincinnati’s McMicken College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Joun T. Riaarn, B.A. ’47, M.D. ’51, 
fac. ’53-’55, house staff ’51-’55 (medi- 
cine), has been cited by the Arkansas 
Conference of Tuberculosis Workers 
for his work in the control of tubercu- 
losis in the state. 

C. WarreEN THORNTHWAITE, fac. 
47-54, has been awarded the American 
Geographical Society’s Cullum Geo- 
graphical Medal. 

Ben Cuiayton WiuuraMs, fac. 747, 
house staff ’40-’41, ’47-’48 (obstetrics), 
has been elected to the national board of 
directors of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. 

Avrum LaBe Katcuer, M.D. ’48, 


house staff ’49-’50 (pediatrics), has been . 


appointed director of pediatric services 
at Hunterdon (Pa.) Medical Center. 

Tuomas C. Prick, JR., B.A. 748, has 
been appointed a director and executive 
vice-president of the Baxter Paper 
Company, Inc., in Baltimore. 

Peter A. Castruccio, G. ’*49-’50 
(physics), has been named director of 
the astronautics institute of the Air 
Arm Division of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation in Baltimore. 

Irwin G. KaAste, M.D. ’49, house staff 
’49-’51 (pediatrics), has been appointed 
assistant clinical professor of psychiatry 
at Stanford University. 

Don W. Micks, sc.p. ’49 (hygiene), 
has joined the World Health Organiza- 
tion for one year. 

Lreonarp A. Ravitz, B.A. ’49, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
education at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Davin E. Roacrrs, fac. ’49-’50, house 
staff ’48-’50 (medicine), has been ap- 
pointed professor and head of the de- 
partment of medicine at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Grant C. ViEeTscH, B.A. 749, G. 
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’49—’51 (education), has been appointed 
executive director of the Railroad 
Systems and Procedures Association in 
Washington, D.C. 

Pau. WEINSTEIN, Sc.D. ’49 (hygiene), 
has been honored at Brooklyn College's 
annual Honors Day convocation for 
his contributions to the field of hygiene 
and public health. 

Raymonp W. Youna, PH.D. ’49 
(political science), has been named 
assistant U.S. Attorney for New Jersey. 

Norman E. Jackson, M.s. ’50 (sani- 
tary engineering), has been appointed 
special assistant to the director of the 
department of sanitary engineering, 
District of Columbia. 

Rospert E. MorssBercer, B.A. ’50, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of English at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Wituiam C. Norwoop, B.A. ’50, has 
been elected an assistant trust officer of 
the Equitable Trust Company in Balti- 
more. 

J. BreNNoN Payne, engineering 
33-35, B.s. °50, fac. ’57-’58 (political 
economy), has been appointed director 
of personnel and training for Allied 
Chemical’s Solvay Process Division in 
Baltimore. 

Rosert J. Gross, B.A: 52, M.A. 753, 
PH.D. ’55 (chemistry), has been elected 
president of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Delaware. 

EvuceneE R. Harcum, m.a. ’52 (psy- 
chology), has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at the College of 
William and Mary. 

JoHN DANIEL THOMPSON, fac. ’52-’56, 
staff ’°53-’56, house staff ’51-’56 (gyne- 
cology), has been named associate 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at Emory University Medical School. 

Wituiam H. Tromstey, B.A. ’52, has 
been named news bureau correspondent 
in the San Francisco branch of Life. 

Epwarp C. ACKERMAN, M.Sc. 753 
(hygiene), has been named director of 







the A.O. Fox Memorial Hospital in 
Oneonta, New York. 

JosEPH AUSLANDER, G. ’53-55 
(mathematics), has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh. 

MicuaEL R. Campo M.A. ’53, PH.D. 
54 (Romance languages), has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
Romance languages at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wituiam M. Farruey, Gc. ’53-’57 
(geology), has been appointed assistant 
professor of geology at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

CuARLEs E. Roos, pu.d. ’53 (physics), 
has been appointed acting associate 
professor of physics at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Puiuip W. CHOQUETTE, M.A. ’54, PH.D. 
57 (geology), has joined the Ohio Oil 
Company’s research center near Denver. 

Freperick A. KING, M.A. ’55, PH.D. 
56 (psychology), has been appointed 
assistant research professor of surgery 
at the University of Florida. 

Sextic H. Katz, m.p.u. ’56, has been 
appointed assistant director of the 
bureau of maternal and child health of 
of the New York State Health Depart- 
ment, 

ALLAN H. Orrick, pu.p. 56 (Eng- 
lish), has been named assistant professor 
of English at Rutgers University. 

Rosert M. QuINN, PH.D. ’57 (art), 
has been promoted to associate professor 
of art at the University of Arizona. 

Sipney W. Kays, B.s. ’58 (McCoy), 
has been appointed head of the engi- 
neering department of the Air Mod 
Company. 

Mary-JEAN Scort, PH.D. 58 
(physics), is conducting research in the 
polarization of nuclear particles at the 
Atomic Energy Research Station in 
Harwell, England. She is one of the 
first three American physicists to 
engage in research there. 


THE FACULTY 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BoaRD 
oF TRUSTEES, VANNEVAR Busn, LL.D. 
*40 (hon.), trustee emeritus, has been 
elected chairman of the 
M.I.T. Corporation. 

LEONARD DALSEMER, B.A. '28, has 
been elected alumni trustee for a four- 
year term. Mr. Dalsemer is president 
and director of the Lord Baltimore 
Press in New York. 

CuristiaN A. Herter, University 
trustee emeritus, has been appointed 
Secretary of State. 

D. Luxe Hopkins, trustee of the 
University and Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed to the International Commission 
of the Permanent International Associ- 
ation of Navigation Congresses. 

Joun J. McCoy, University trustee, 
has been named chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Ford Foundation. 

JosepH M. McDanie., sr. has been 
elected director of the Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation. 

At THE AppLiED Puysics LABoRaA- 
Tory, Frank T. McCuiure, member 
of the principal staff, has been appointed 
to the advisory committee on science 
and technology by the Democratic 
National Committee. 

In tHE Facuuty or PHILosopnHy, 
René Noewt Grrarp, associate pro- 


honorary 


NEW ACADEMICIANS 


ALAN J, BEARDEN 
Herman M. Kalckar 


fessor of French, and J. Hituis Mi.ier, 
Jr., assistant professor of English, have 
received Guggenheim fellowships. 

H. Bentiey Guass, professor of 
biology, has been appointed to the 
advisory committee on science and 
technology by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Etmer V. McCo.ium, Lup. ’51 
(hon.), professor emeritus of biochem- 
istry, has been awarded the Charles F. 
Spencer award by the Kansas City 
section of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Cart P. Swanson, William D. Gill 
professor of biology, will be a consultant 
in the preparation of a secondary school 
biology course under the sponsorship 
of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. 

CarL BRENT SwisHER, professor of 
political science, has been named 
president-elect of the American Political 
Science Association. 

AT THE ScHOOL oF ADVANCED INTER- 
NATIONAL StupiEs, Isaran Frank, 
lecturer in international economic prob- 
lems, has received a Rockefeller Public 
Service Award. 

Rosert E. Hau, m.a. 50 (sais), 
has been appointed assistant to the 
dean. 

AT THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, ALFRED 
BLALock, M.D. 722, professcr and di- 





rector of the department of surgery 
and chairman of the medical board, 
has been awarded an honorary doctor 
of science degree by Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He was also honored by a cita- 
tion from the Holland Society of 
New York for his contributions to 
medicine. 
NicHo“son J. EastMAn, professor 
and director of the department of ob- 
national 
sponsor of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 
Howarp W. JONES, JR., M.D. ’35, 


stetrics, has been chosen 


associate professor of gynecology, has 
been elected a director of the Williams 
and Wilkins Company, a publishing 
firm in Baltimore. 

PETER GRUENWALD, formerly of the 
State University of New York, has been 
appointed associate professor of pediat- 
rics and obstetrics. 

GERARD B. ODELL, instructor of pedi- 
atrics, and HuNTINGTON SHELDON, as- 
sistant professor of pathology, have 
been appointed Markle scholars in 
medical science. 

PETER SaFaR, assistant professor of 
anesthesiology, is a member of an 
emergency volunteer medical team in 
Vietnam treating pulmonary tubercu- 
losis cases. 

Martin L. SINGEWALD, B.E. 730, 
M.D. ’38, assistant professor of medicine, 


The three Johns Hopkins faculty members below, along with James A. VAN ALLEN, 
formerly with the Applied Physics Laboratory, were recently elected to membership 
in the National Academy of Sciences. HucH L. DryprEn, B.A. ’16, M.A. 718, PH.D. 
19, (physics), L.L.D. 53 (hon.), was re-elected to a four-year term as home secretary. 


CHARLES H. WEBER 


H. Bentley Glass 
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has been elected vice-president of the 
Maryland Blue Cross. 

. Tuomas B. Turner, professor of 
microbiology and dean of the School of 
Medicine, and Victor A. McKusicx, 
M.D. 46, associate professor of medicine, 
have been appointed to the medical 
advisory committee on research of the 
National Foundation. 

W. Barry Woop, sr., M.p. ’36, pro- 
fessor and director of the department 
of microbiology, delivered the ninth 
annual Memorial Lecture at the 
Menorah Medical Center of Kansas 
City. 

At THE ScHoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pustic Heautu, Bacon F. Cuow, as- 
sociate professor of biochemistry, has 
returned after serving as visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Hygiene of the 
University of the Philippines in Manila 
for three months. 

Marvin E. Perkins, M.P.H. ’56, has 
been promoted to assistant professor of 
public health administration. 

Ernest L. STEBBINS, M.P.H. ’32, dean 
of the school, has been named to the 
committee on professional education of 
the National Foundation. 

At THE Hospitat, Russet A. 
NELSON, M.D. ’37, director of the Hos- 
pital, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Maryland Blue Cross. 
Dr. Nelson has also been named presi- 


dent-elect of the American Hospital . 


Association. 

Cuartes R. Goutet, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been named 
associate director of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Wituiam J. ScowaseE has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Hos- 
pital in charge of personnel relations. 


BOOKS 


SmiLEy Buanton, house staff ’16—’17 
(psychiatry) : Now or Never: The Promise 
of the Middle Years (Prentice-Hall). 

S. F. Bore, pr.enc. ’56 (aeronauti- 
cal), and Joseph J. Gennaro: Advanced 
Structural Analysis (Van Nostrand). 

Harry M. Bracken, .a. ’54 (philos- 
ophy): The Early Reception of Berkeley’s 
Immaterialism: 1710-1733 (Martinus 
Nijhoff, approx. $2.50). 

E..iorr CoLEMAN, associate professor 
of English writing; Alfredo Rizzardi, 
translator; Sergio Vacchi, illustrator: 
Sonetti (Liberia Antiquaria Palmaverde, 
Bologna). 

Joun P. CRANWELL, arts ’26—’28: 
Fast and Fancy Cookery (Doubleday). 
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Cuartes R. Hart, pup. 727 
(French): Samuel Johnson, A Portrait 
in Eleven Scenes (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford). 

Kemp Matong, Caroline Donovan 
professor emeritus of English; STEFAN 


Ernarsson, professor of Scandinavian | 
philology, and Norman E. Eiason, | 
36 (English), editors: Studies | 


PH.D. 
in Heroic Legend and in Current Speech 
(Rosenkilde and Bagger). 

Franz H. Mautner, fac. ’38-’39 
(comparative literature): Mérikes 
‘Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag’ (Krefeld 
Scherpe-verlag). 

EuGENE MIRABELLI, JR., M.A. ’55 
(writing): The Burning Air (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

AtAN MOozZLey, a. 


28-32, fellow 











34-35, fac. ’35-’36 (zoology): Ecologi- | 


cal Processes (Lewis). 

Joun J. Pucu, m.a. *49 (writing): 
High Carnival (Little, Brown). 

Tomas M. Rivers, m.p. 715, fac. 
717-18, ’20-’22, house staff ’15-’18 
(medicine, pediatrics), and Frank L. 
Horsfall, Jr., editors: Viral and 
Rickettsial Infections of Man (Lippin- 
cott, $8.50). 

Extmer G. Sunr, M.A. ’25, PH.D. ’26 
(archaeology): A History of Ancient 
Viewpoints (Exposition Press). 


Cunton N. WootseEy, M.D. ’33, fac. | 


33-48 (physiology, 


orthopedic sur- | 


gery), and Harry F. Harlow, editors | 
and contributors: Biological and Bio- | 
chemical Bases of Behavior (University | 


of Wisconsin, $8). 


Conway ZIRKLE, PH.D. 25 (botany): | 


Evolution, Marxian Biology, and_ the 
Social Scene (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, $7.50). 

In this column last month we mis- 
takenly ascribed the degrees of John 
Dewey to George R. Geiger of Antioch 
College, whom we erroneously reported 
as being deceased. 
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The State and 
Its Universities 
Continued from page 15 


At this time in history, it is not over- 
statement to say that our very survival 
depends upon excellence in higher edu- 
cation. We look to our institutions of 
higher learning for the scientists, tech- 
nologists, doctors, teachers, cultural 
leaders, and businessmen who keep our 
society viable. We look to them for the 
ever-increasing numbers of persons 
trained to creative levels needed in every 
field of knowledge; and it is to them that 
we look for the fundamental research 
which leads to our advance in all fields 
of human endeavor. 

The reasons for guaranteeing the 
security of higher education and keeping 
it firmly anchored against the winds of 
intolerance and momentary folly ought 
to be familiar to all who recognize the 
pre-eminent position of the university 
as a citadel of freedom. But, as a wise 
philosopher said long ago, “while 
everything there is to say has been said 
before, since no one listens, we must say 
it again.”’ This case, too, is one that needs 
to be stated with every change in 
setting. 


WHILE OUR NATION adheres generally to 
the belief, firmly implanted in our legal 
and political traditions, that higher 
education should be free from political 
interference, nonetheless in recent years 
a new threat to the corporate autonomy 
of state colleges and universities has 
emerged. In a number of states, fiscal 
and management controls have been 
imposed upon institutions of higher 
learning, and sometimes these have 
tended to undermine the authority of 
institutional governing boards. 

In some states, college and university 
expenditures are subjected to close 
supervision by various state officials— 
budget officers, controllers, purchasing 
agents, and more recently through the 
activities of legislative auditors—lead- 
in many institutions to administrative 
limitations which amount to a usurpa- 
tion of the responsibility of university 
governing boards. Research evidence 
indicates that the continuous involve- 
ment of noneducational officials in the 
internal affairs of higher education 
could easily become more serious. 

The growth of state administrative 
controls has stirred anxiety among col- 
lege officials. They have taken public 
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notice of the encroachment of state 
authority upon the independence of 
college governing boards, and a mood of 
apprehension is evident even in areas 
where tight control has not yet pene- 
trated. Many educators fear that con- 
trols developed in other states will be 
imitated by their own state govern- 
ments, or they see the practice of oppres- 
sive controls elsewhere as encourage- 
ment to their own state officials to 
exercise powers long dormant. Even 
when efforts to impose unwarranted 
controls are repulsed, the experience 
leaves a legacy of uncertainty. 

To be sure, not all these fears are 
warranted. Events have not always 
borne out the apprehensions of college 
officials. In many regions the public 
holds higher education in such esteem 
that political intrusion upon the uni- 
versities’ independence would not be 
tolerated. But in some states, such as 
Kansas, Iowa, and Massachusetts, ad- 
ministrative controls have at times cut 
deeply into the internal affairs of higher 
education. This issue has emerged in a 
dramatic form in West Virginia, where 
the state auditor has exercised a veto 
over such matters as sabbatical leaves 
and the use of private gifts by public 
universities and colleges. (The auditor 
was overruled by the state supreme 
court.) Fears of college officials may 
sometimes be excessive, but they are 
never altogether without foundation. 


sa SOURCE OF THE TENSIONS exist- 
ing between many colleges and the 
states can be found in current trends in 
state government. 

The cost of supporting all state 
services has been steadily rising, as has 
the cost of higher education. This has 
spurred legislatures to search for ways 
to obtain a maximum return on each 
dollar appropriated. State expenditures 
have more than tripled in the postwar 
years—rising from $7 billion in 1946 to 
more than $24 billion in 1957. In 1946, 
expenditures by public institutions of 
higher education stood at $397 million; 
by 1957, they had undergone nearly a 
fivefold increase to $1.958 billion. In the 
face of these rising costs, the quest of 
the states for economy and efficiency 
has taken on new urgency. 

While attempting to find new sources 
of income to meet rising costs and in- 
creased demand for services, state legis- 
latures have understandably endeavored 
to tighten supervision of expenditures. 
They have sought to strengthen detailed 
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oversight of state spending, which in 
some states has included creation of new 
supervisory techniques. For example, 
where systems of centralized fiscal con- 
trol are already well established, the 
authority of budgeting, purchasing, and 
other fiscal officials has been expanded; 
pre-auditing of expenditures has been 
initiated, and building agencies to 
monitor capital construction programs 
have been established. Simultaneously, 
legislatures have moved to broaden their 
own powers of fiscal supervision through 
the use of interim committees, legisla- 
tive auditors, and other mechanisms for 
controlling expenditures. 

However, it is not only financial pres- 
sure which has brought new controls 
into higher education. Both the theory 
and practice of state administration 
have undergone considerable change in 
recent years. It was once traditional for 
each state agency to be given a large 
measure of autonomy. Decentralization 
was then the philosophy of administra- 
tion. But over the years, the conviction 
has spread that efficiency demands a 
tightly knit system of administrative 
centralization, with direction and con- 
trol imposed from above. 


T.. PRACTICE of this philosophy of 
centralization has pointed implications 
for the traditional independence of state 
colleges and universities. Many state 
officials believe that institutions of 
higher education should be _ brought 
under the state’s system of uniform 
administration. Influential state officers 
argue that if central controls can be 
applied successfully to such activities 
as highways, conservation, and other 
regular state programs, they are equally 
valid for higher education. 

Beyond question, centralized budget- 
making is the most powerful of the 
devices created as instruments of central 
control. With the development of the 
executive budget, the judgments of the 
state budget agency may have a decisive 
effect upon the decisions of the governor 
and the legislature on appropriations for 
higher education. 

Nobody doubts the need for an execu- 
tive budget, for only thus can prospec- 
tive revenues and expenditures be 
foreseen and brought into balance, 
along with a balancing of priorities 
among competing demands for funds. 
But if the budget director seeks to 
determine priorities within the educa- 
tional budget, serious consequences 
follow. Though this sometimes occurs, 
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the executive budget process has not 
proved nearly as controversial as central 
purchasing, pre-auditing, and other 
techniques which give state officials, 
rather than the university president 
and his trustees, decisive authority to 
determine each financial transaction of 
coileges and universities. It is these ad- 
ministrative devices, externally im- 
posed, which have raised the greatest 
threats of governmental intrusion into 
the internal affairs of institutions of 
higher education. 

Viewed from a management perspec- 
tive alone, it violates the canons of 
sound administration for a college 
governing board to be vested with legal 
and public responsibility for the conduct 
of educational affairs while the real 
decision-making power resides at some 
remote spot in the state bureaucracy. 
The maxim that authority should be 
commensurate with responsibility is 
grossly violated on a campus where 
routine decisions on financial matters 
are in fact made by a state official. 
Carried to an extreme, as it has been 
in some places, such a system of remote 
control denies to governing boards and 
college presidents the power they are 
intended and entitled to have. In such 
a situation, public officials who may be 
ill-equipped to make educational deci- 
sions are moved into a position where 
they govern higher education without 
bearing any visible responsibility for its 
success or failure. 

Bureaucratic encroachment becomes 
especially vexing when decision-making 
which involves institutions of higher 
learning is placed in the hands of govern- 
ment officials at low echelons of 
authority within the administrative 
hierarchy. In some states a budget 
examiner rather than the governor or 
even the budget director makes the real 
decisions on appropriation recommenda- 
tions for colleges and _ universities; 
minor officials in auditing, purchasing, 
and other state offices similarly some- 
times make decisions affecting the 
educational program. 


L. IS FAIR to say that a system of ad- 
ministrative centralization gradually 
opens up channels through which politi- 
cal influence over higher education can 
flow. Certainly, for example, the free- 
dom of education has begun to diminish 
when a state auditor or personnel officer 
gains control over faculty appointments, 
or salaries to be paid, or the publication 
of research findings. Even if initially 
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restricted to purely housekeeping con- 
siderations, state fiscal and management 
controls have a tendency to expand in 
scope, to limit institutional freedom, 
and to spill over into matters of educa- 
tional policy. Important educational 
policy decisions are often made through 
approval of expenditures or allocations 
of funds. 

Certainly a distinction between house- 
keeping and substantive controls is 
impossible to maintain once a state 
official has actually begun to intervene 
in the management of the university. A 
budget officer with the power to rule 
on the salary to be ‘received by a pro- 
fessor or the allocation of appropriated 
funds for educational purposes _in- 
evitably, in exerting this power, is 
deciding on matters of educational as 
well as fiscal policy. 


; eee over the growth of 
state administrative control is height- 
ened by the fact that educators at some 
institutions frequently face the possi- 
bility of partisan political interference in 
academic affairs. Pressures are still 
applied to bring about the discontinu- 
ance of research projects that offend 
vested political interests or, similarly, 
to discharge a faculty member who has 
incurred the displeasure of some power- 
ful political leader. (In one state a 
professor developed a formula for de- 
termining the valuation on leased farm 
lands that would have been disad- 
vantageous to vested agrarian interests. 
Some legislators denounced the publica- 
tion of the research monograph and 
urged the regents to withdraw the 
publication. For another example, the 
efforts of Governor Eugene Talmadge to 
discharge a dean at the University of 
Georgia in 1941 attracted nationwide 
attention.) 

Fortunately, in many states public 
opinion provides a check against the 
worst excesses of political interference 
with the state university. But state 
colleges and universities by their nature 
must live in close proximity to the 
political process, if for no other reason 
than that they derive their financial 
support from state funds. In view of 
this fact it is easy to understand why 
patterns of administrative supervision 
that seem innocuous on the surface can 
produce profound disquiet among 
educators. 

It is clear that the executive budget 
and some other reforms aimed at in- 
suring efficiency will be permanent fea- 











tures of state government. Fiscal co- 
ordination is considered a_ necessity 
today, as mounting costs of state 
government force an abiding concern 
for economy upon all responsible public 
officials. Higher education, as well as 
other sectors of society, will benefit 
from a modern system of budgeting 
which allocates scarce dollars in terms 
of rational calculation rather than in 
response to pressures. (In this age of 
technological advance, a high priority 
for higher education is virtually assured 
under any well coordinated plan for 
allocation of state financial resources.) 

However, not every governmental 
reform put forward in the name of 
economy and efficiency will accomplish 
these desirable ends. It is one thing to 
agree that a state budget office should 
have the power to scrutinize all requests 
for financial support so that it can tie 
together the governor’s recommenda- 
tions to the legislature in a unified execu- 
tive budget; it is quite another to sug- 
gest that any fiscal agency of state 
government should be set up—or should 
assume power—as overseer of the 
financial transactions of colleges and 
universities. A fiscal officer cannot have 
judgments superior to and more de- 
pendable than those of the college 
executive and governing board on 
how appropriations, once made, should 
be spent to promote the academic goals 
of the institution. 

Budgetary and auditing procedures 
designed to keep the public continu- 
ously informed about the disposition of 
public funds are of course indispensable. 
It cannot be denied that there is a 
growing need for coordination of the 
broad range of activities necessarily 
undertaken by state government today. 
However, the competence required to 
do these things is quite different from 
the skill required to run a university. 
To their credit, it must be said that 
thoughtful fiscal officials as well as 
college administrators have been aware 
of the tendency of fiscal controls to 
overreach their proper limits. 

Across the country—Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island are cases in point—in- 
creasing support is being won among 
state officials for the view that, once the 
state machinery is employed to deter- 
mine what share of the state’s financial 
resources shall be allocated to higher 
education, and the appropriation has 
been made, the management of expendi- 
tures shall be the responsibility of the 
university. Through its governing 
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board, the university shall in turn be 
held accountable for the wise and frugal 
use of these public funds in meeting the 
academic goals of the institution. 

Unfortuntely, this view is not yet 
universal. 


A MAJOR OBSTACLE to improving re- 
lations between state and higher educa- 
tion seems to be that many officers in 
both areas are convinced that any com- 
promise on their part will swiftly under- 
mine their entire positions. 

Some educators believe that all forms 
of interest by state administrators in 
the affairs of higher education are sus- 
pect and will eventually bring higher 
learning under political control. Carried 
to an extreme, this view would lead to 
the untenable conclusion that the state 
has no right to inquire into the use to 
which public funds are spent in operat- 
ing institutions of higher education. 

Many state officials, too, believe that 
compromise is not possible. In their 
view, higher education should be treated 
no differently from any other state 
activity. They contend that any ex- 
emption granted to institutions of 
higher education would cause other 
state agencies to demand similar status. 
State officials in Massachusetts, for 
example, though recognizing that per- 
sonnel controls of the kind formerly 
applied to the university defeat the very 
purpose of an efficient recruitment 
program, nonetheless now fear that the 
recent passage of the “Freedom Bill’ 
relieving the university of these coritrols 
will soon lead to pressure for at least 
equal independence by other state 
agencies. 

Rigidity in these matters can, of 
course, stalemate efforts to achieve 
mutual understanding or compatible 
working arrangements between the 
state and the institutions of higher 
education. 


M.... OF THE CONTROLS imposed on 
colleges and universities are unsound 
not only from the standpoint of higher 
education but also from that of state 
government. 

In the field of personnel management, 
for example, the objections college 
officials have made to the expanding 
web of civil service regulations are 
similar to those voiced by an important 
segment of the personnel profession. 
Personnel experts have long been work- 
ing to trim away some restrictive prac- 
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tices in modern civil service programs. 
They hold that state governments must 
keep pace with the modern trend, which 
is to assign greater responsibility to 
operating agencies for the management 
of a successful personnel program. 

Another example is afforded by the 
trend to administrative centralization. 
Some degree of centralization may 
promote efficiency, but experts acknow]- 
edge that the “architects of orderliness” 
may go too far and thus sap the vitality 
and initiative of the state service 
agencies. Sprawling decentralization was 
a problem in the past. Excessive cen- 
tralization may well be the problem of 
the future. 

Further, the tendency of some legis- 
latures to intervene in the details of 
college and university administration is 
not sound even from the perspective 
of governmental efficiency. Occasionally, 
intrusions have come about through 
legislation which places certain curricu- 
lar, admission, or research requirements 
upon the university. Again, permanent 
legislative agencies have introduced 
fiscal controls that often duplicate the 
activities of budget officers and auditors. 

College officials do not question the 
right of legislatures to determine the 
kind and amount of public higher educa- 
tion the state shall have, or the legis- 
lature’s continuing responsibility for 
determining what share of the state’s 
income can be allocated to the colleges 
and universities. They feel strongly, 
however, that a legislature defeats the 
purpose of efficient government when it 
makes detailed judgments on matters 
of curriculum and research,* freezes 
into statutes admissions policy and 
other matters requiring flexibility, or, 
in an effort to insure the honesty and 
legality of all administrative transac- 
tions, sets up a multiplicity of “watch- 
dog agencies.” 

Educators know that such all-em- 
bracing supervision is a recipe for 
institutional mediocrity in the field of 
higher education. Competent adminis- 
trators and productive scholars will 
simply not be attracted to serve in an 
institution where their work will be 
hampered by bureaucratic controls 
and where the power of decision is 
taken away from them. Further, ex- 


* Unfortunately, colleges themselves are 
sometimes responsible for this unhappy sit- 
uation. A department of the institution, be- 
lieving itself to be under-financed, may ap- 
peal to pressure groups and others for 
support—a support which at times is ex- 
pressed in terms of legislative riders or 
special, earmarked appropriations. 
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cessive surveillance causes a climate of 
administrative caution and academic 
inertia which can only result in a second- 
rate institution. 


A POINT which educators must make 
persuasively to the public and _ its 
elected representatives is that economy 
and efficiency can be realized in public 
institutions of higher learning without 
the intervention of noneducational 
officials. 

Certainly public support for the con- 
tinued independence of higher educa- 
tion will be forthcoming only where the 
public has confidence that the budget- 
ing, accounting, and reporting pro- 
cedures truly reveal the fiscal operations 
of the institution. In some states, public 
confidence in the ability of colleges and 
universities to handle their own fiscal 
affairs is lacking. 

This may be partly a result of the 
timeworn view that academic people 
are not competent in business matters, 
Yet this stereotype is largely irrelevant 
today when many college administrators 
have a background of managerial ex- 
perience which compares favorably 
with that to be found in any other area 
of government or industry. Indeed, 
many colleges and universities are 
models of efficient management, and 
members of their staffs are increasingly 
consulted and recruited for govern- 
mental agencies. 

On the other hand, the record of fiscal 
mismanagement at a few institutions 
has done much to discredit educational 
administration, not only in their home 
states but across the country. Wide 
circulation is given to stories of isolated 
cases in which colleges have been guilty 
of laxity in the use of funds, or of making 
expenditures in apparent disregard of 
legislative intent, or wasteful “‘empire- 
building.”” What happens in one state 
often affects the esteem in which higher 
education is held in other parts of the 
country, and the temptation is strong 
for political office holders to take stern 
measures, in advance, to prevent such 
occurrences. 

Sometimes, colleges brought 
down difficulties upon their own heads. 
Among the criticisms of college opera- 
tions voiced by state officials, perhaps 
none is more frequent than that these 
institutions tend to be uncommunicative 
about their finances. Secrecy in the use 
of public funds breeds suspicion and 
gives rise to the impression that the 
colleges are doing something they do 
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not. want the public or state officials 
to know about. Many state officials 
assert that fiscal control would be 
needed less often if the schools were 
candid and responsible in supplying 
requested information. 

It must be said that colleges and 
universities have much to learn about 
communicating to the public facts re- 
garding their finances. They also must 
do better than heretofore in convincing 
the public that higher education is a 
unique public function which withers in 
an atmosphere of control. 


,s ISSUE of state control over 
colleges and universities has come to 
the fore at a time when the American 
system of higher education is under- 
going rapid structural change. One 
important development is the emergence 
of the state college system. In many 
states, teacher training institutions have 
progressed beyond their normal-school 
traditions and have emerged as liberal 
arts institutions. Historically, the 
governance of higher education has been 
characterized by a double standard 
under which large state universities 
have been granted a substantial degree 
of administrative independence while 
“normal schools’ have been under 
stricter control. This stems in part from 
the fact that in many places the colleges 
have‘grown up under the state depart- 


ministered as extensions of the elemen- 
tary and secondary school system. Some 
educators and state officials also point 
out that teachers colleges have not 
ordinarily had the range, scope, and 
complexity of tasks in teaching and 
research that exist in large universities, 
and some have not achieved the levels 
of excellence of a university. Some do 
not have staffs of the size and specializa- 
tion necessary to sustain them in a 
position of administrative autonomy. 
Many smaller schools have found bud- 
get officers and state purchasing agents 
of great help in their own management, 
and some educators in these institutions 
confess that it would not be possible 
for them to guarantee the high quality 
of educational program and faculty ap- 
pointments which would entitle them to 
true university status. 

But with their expansion, some state 
colleges now seek commensurate im- 
provement in status. In California, for 
example, leaders of several state colleges 
say that their institutions have out- 
grown the need for close control. The 
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resentment against excessive supervision 
is often directed toward state boards of 
education, where many educational 
policies are laid down, as well as toward 
the management agencies of state 
government. 

The executive officers of some state 
colleges maintain that when the small 
institutions have reached a mature level, 
their administrative status should be 
made commensurate with their aca- 
demic function. Thus when a teachers 
college has achieved the quality and 
level in its academic program which is 
expected of a university, when it has 
demonstrated capability of sound man- 
agement, and when it can attract and 
retain a faculty of high quality, it should 
be granted the freedom and autonomy 
to which a university is entitled. 

Many presidents of these small col- 
leges insist that strict control imposed 
by state government hampers their 
attainment of high standards in educa- 
tion, and they say that therefore, at the 
very least, the state should be liberal 
in its administration of control devices. 


; om THE COUNTRY, more rapidly 
in some regions than in others, a move- 
ment is afoot to achieve greater 
coordination of academic activities 
among colleges and universities. The 
feeling seems to be that many schools, 
particularly the smaller institutions, 
engage in expensive and wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort. Increasingly the point is 
made that unless colleges and universi- 
ties take the initiative in working out a 
system of voluntary coordination, the 
legislature will undertake this task or 
delegate it to a state agency. 

In eight states—New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin— 
the pressure for coordination has led 
to the establishment of coordinating 
boards for higher education, sometimes 
referred to as ‘super boards” or ‘master 
boards.” The imposition of these boards 
over the traditional governing structure 
of institutions presents a delicate prob- 
lem of balance in the government of 
higher education. Many educators are 
watching their growth with anxiety. 

Two problems here merit continuing 
study. The first is whether the master 
board can perform the task of coordina- 
tion without intruding in matters that 
lie properly within the jurisdiction of 
the governing boards of individual in- 
stitutions. The second concerns the 
possibility that a coordinating agency 








may have a leveling effect—that is, it 
may influence all institutions it serves 
to move toward an average standard. 
Where this occurs, the best colleges and 
universities are pulled down while the 
worst are lifted up, and thus valuable 
models of excellence may be sacrificed 
to standards of uniformity. 


eee external controls and 
political interference result directly in a 
lowering of quality. In a talk with state 
officials, a college president warned 
lest the state ‘“unwisely make a move 
which would attempt to make of [the] 
university just another state depart- 
ment. If you succeed in this you will 
gain a state department but you will 
most certainly lose a good university.” 

At this critical period in history, our 
nation demands excellence in higher 
education. Restrictive practices can 
lead not only to a decrease in quality of 
programs built up over a long period 
of years, but also to inefficiency in 
management. 

The problem remains, then, to find a 
means for determining when a device or 
technique for control, aimed at increas- 
ing efficiency, actually impinges upon 
the educational and research programs 
of the university. How can the governor 
and the legislature, in the process of 
budget-making for the state, avoid 
harmful interference with the making 
of decisions on educational policy by 
the university? When does the function 
of the auditor cease to serve the legiti- 
mate interest of the state and intrude 
upon the policy and program decisions 
made by those in the university directly 
responsible for its operation? At what 
point does the supervision of “‘house- 
keeping”’ details of finance and physical 
plant overreach itself and invade the 
educational responsibilities of the uni- 
versity administration? When do per- 
sonnel controls cease providing a service 
to the institution and the state and 
begin to be detrimental to education? 

Assuming general agreement to the 
proposition that education must operate 
in freedom, when does that need begin 
to conflict, if at all, with the inescapable 
responsibilities of the officials of state 
government? 

These and other questions must be 
resolved if state officials and educators 
are to perform their respective tasks 
effectively, in good will, and in a co- 
bperative effort to meet the growing 
demand for higher education within the 
limited resources of the public treasury. 
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KEEPING THE STATE UNIVERSITIES FREE: 


givings the final phase of its assignment to 
frame proposals for improving relations 
between state government and public institutions 
of higher education. Neither state government nor 
our diverse system of higher education lends itself 
to easy generalization. Our system of higher educa- 
tion is complex, ranging from small teachers 
colleges to large, often autonomous, state uni- 
versities; all are growing, evolving, changing. Each 
state government has its indigenous features, and 
each is growing, evolving, changing. 
But the Committee is deeply convinced that 
basic principles of college-state relations should 
not change, and so it presents its recommendations 


Te COMMITTEE approached with some mis- 


HOW TO IMPROVE COLLEGE-STATE RELATIONS 


with the hope that they will prove useful and 
acceptable to government officials and educators 
alike and that, if viewed constructively, they may 
serve to aid both state government and public 
higher education in the accomplishment of their 
respective tasks. 

The Committee is in unanimous agreement on 
this point: The essential freedom of higher educa- 
tion is wholly compatible with the effective opera- 
tion of democratic government. Indeed, agencies 
of the state government and the state’s educa- 
tional institutions form an indispensable partner- 
ship, and help or harm to either affects all of 
society. Both share a common purpose 
to society, the advancement of human welfare. 


service 





What Higher Education Can Do 


IN OUR REVIEW of the administrative 
practices of colleges and universities, we 
sought to determine whether governing 
boards and educators were in fact oper- 
ating their institutions effectively and 
responsibly. The overwhelming majority 
of governing board members have 
demonstrated great competence and 
conscience through an exacting period of 
educational history. 

It is apparent that those institutions 
most successful in achieving a sound 
and harmonious relationship with the 
state government have built a founda- 
tion of confidence in their leadership. In 
good part this confidence rests on the 
fact that the president and trustees are 
willing to report openly and freely their 
use of public funds to legislators, state 
executives, and the public. Where se- 
crecy exists, suspicion grows. Isolated 
cases of managerial backwardness or 
outright inefficiency are long remem- 
bered and widely recounted, and this in 
itself contributes materially to difficul- 
ties with state officials, not only for the 
offending institutions, but for others. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
fact that in making the following recom- 
mendations, however, it has drawn upon 
its observations of successful procedures 
at a number of outstanding institutions 
of higher education where administra- 
tive practices are obviously sound and 
efficient. Models of excellence in educa- 
tional administration are to be found in 
all parts of the country. 
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1. The Committee encourages aca- 
demic officials, trustees, alumni, and 
all other persons with an interest 
in higher education to make a stren- 
uous effort to explain the case for 
independence of colleges and univer- 
sities persuasively to state officials 
and the general public. 


The Committee firmly believes that 
higher education requires a high degree 
of autonomy if it is to serve the best 
interests of society and the cause of 
higher learning. Ideally, a governing 
board of competent lay trustees for the 
institution should be empowered to as- 
sume full responsibility for its welfare 
and its operation. This is the best way 
for the state to assure itself of sound and 
efficient management in higher educa- 
tion. More influentially than any others, 
the members of university governing 
boards can be the persuasive spokesmen 
for institutional freedom. They speak as 
laymen to their fellow citizens and tax- 
payers. They have no “‘vested interest” 
in their positions as the university ad- 
ministrator sometimes, unfortunately, 
is presumed to have. 

Cne point deserves emphasis: The 
essential intellectual freedom of higher 
education depends, in the last analysis, 
upon the institutional independence of 
our colleges and universities. Earlier in 
this report, the Committee stated its 
convictions on the relationship of insti- 
tutional and intellectual freedom in 
higher education. The Committee hopes 
that academic officials, trustees, alumni, 
and all others with an interest in this 


area will carry their own concepts of the 
need for educational freedom to the 
general public. 


2. Colleges and universities should 
be candid and communicative in 
their dealing with state government. 


Institutions which do not freely 
divulge pertinent information to legiti- 
mate public authorities, and to the 
public at large, are only inviting in- 
creased controls and compulsory report- 
ing. Confidence is born of candor; a full 
and clear explanation of programs, costs, 
and actions serves not only to inform 
state officials and the public but to 
provide assurance that the college or 
university is not concealing policies or 
activities which cannot stand inspection. 
The public and the state officials are 
entitled to have such evidence of the 
trusteeship of the governing board and 
administrative officers of the institu- 
tion.... 


3. Colleges and universities should 
make every effort to establish, main- 
tain, and deserve a reputation for 
efficiency and sound management. 


4. Colleges and _ universities’ in 
each state should take the initiative 
in coordinating their programs ef- 
fectively through voluntary and co- 
Operative means. 


Under the pressures of limited state 
resources and rising enrollments, it is 
imperative that state institutions avoid 
unnecessary duplication of programs. 
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Competition for growth in numbers of 
students, prestige, or size of appropria- 
tions should never be allowed to lead to 
the establishment of facilities not needed 
or already available in ample magnitude 
elsewhere. There are many paths to 
effective coordination, and the choice of 
one depends on the special requirements 
of each state; but it is a certainty that 
if academic activities are not coordi- 
nated by the institutions themselves, 
the state will feel compelled to step in 
and do the job.... 

Healthy competition among educa- 
tional institutions has sparked note- 
worthy advances in research, teaching, 
and service to the community. Coordi- 
nation need not be imposed in such a 
way that it stifles the creative energies 
of those in higher education. 


5. Colleges and universities should 
avoid undertaking activities and of- 
fering courses that are not properly 
within the sphere of, academic en- 
terprise. 


While many of the recent innovations 
in higher education—educational tele- 
vision, continuing education centers, 
and new degree programs—are legiti- 
mate extensions of academic endeavor, 
several institutions have embarked on 
ventures far removed from higher edu- 
cation. Legislatures themselves some- 
times impose obligations on colleges and 
universities which have no direct rela- 
tion to the educational or research 
program—often at the expense of the 
fundamental activities of the institu- 
tions. 

While public institutions of higher 
learning recognize a duty to serve the 
people of the state, and have, in recent 
years, done massive amounts of defense 
research needed by the nation, the 
prime purposes of the institution must 
be kept clearly in mind. Only as long as 
a college or university retains an aca- 
demic outlook can it claim the autonomy 
to which an institucion of higher educa- 
tion is entitled. If a school becomes 
largely a service enterprise, engaged in a 
far-flung range of non-academic activi- 
ties, it tends to lose identity as an insti- 
tution of higher learning and can logi- 
cally expect to be treated as just another 
governmental agency in respect to those 
activities. 


6. Governing boards of colleges 
and universities should assert their 
traditional authority to control the 
policies and operations of their in- 
stitutions. 


Ideally, it is through the mechanism 
of the institutional board of trustees 
that the state assures observance of the 
public responsibility of the institution. 
It is the trustees who are accountable 
to the state and to the people generally 
for the sound and frugal management 
of the institution and its programs. The 
Committee salutes the many distin- 
guished governing board members who 
have maintained their positions as the 
legal guardians of higher education. 
Many state officials feel that governing 
boards have failed to live up to their 
responsibilities or have simply given up 
their legal right to’ govern when con- 
fronted with new controls from the state 
capitol. A reassertion of willingness and 
determination to handle all affairs of the 
institution would in some _ instances 
diminish the state’s desire to regulate 
internal administration of the institu- 
tion.... 


What the State Can Do 


THE COMMITTEE COMMENDS the state 
administrations across the nation in 
which dedicated public servants have 
worked to produce both better govern- 
ment and better education. As in the 
preceding section, many of the recom- 
mendations listed here for improving 
state practices in relation to higher 
education are drawn from the experi- 
ences of forward-looking state govern- 
ment officials. Generalizations, of course, 
are rendered difficult by the complex 
interplay of law, custom, and _ person- 
ality that characterizes government in 
the modern state. Recognizing, then, 
that each state has different needs and 
requirements, we offer these suggestions 
with the hope that they will ease the 
tasks of state government without 
sacrificing accountability and efficiency. 


LEGISLATURES 


STATE LEGISLATURES, by their contin- 
ued interest and support of higher 
education, deserve a large share of credit 
for the immense contribution made to 
society by public universities and col- 
leges. This interest and support has been 
manifested in several ways: 

By their authority as lawmakers, 
legislatures have established the pat- 
tern for public higher education which 
historically has been marked by a high 
degree of autonomy in academic affairs. 

By their continued and _ increased 
financial support, legislatures have made 
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possible a great and socially significant 
expansion in higher education. 

The activities of individual legisla- 
tors, legislative committees, and study 
groups have made substantial contri- 
butions to the advancement of educa- 
tion. 

The basic issue that must be faced by 
legislatures—and likewise the general 
public—is the legal status that should 
be given to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It is not too much to say that all 
other questions flow from this point. 

In general, the Committee urges all 
state officials—executive and legislative 
—to recognize the boards of trustees of 
state colleges and universities as the 
responsible supervisors of our public 
institutions of higher learning; to look 
to such boards exclusively for the de- 
velopment of sound research and educa- 
tional programs within the resources 
available; and to hold such boards re- 
sponsible for the efficient management 
of public colleges and universities. 

Some of our public colleges and uni- 
versities enjoy constitutional autonomy; 
others do not but are protected from 
interference by statute. The Committee 
is strongly of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can people will best be served if all 
institutions of higher education are 
treated as if they had legal autonomy, 
once their programs have been approved 
and their support determined by the 
legislature. 

The Committee is deeply concerned 
about the legal status of higher educa- 
tion, and for this reason, after careful 
deliberation, submits the following rec- 
ommendations: 


1. Legal autonomy should be given 
to every institution of higher educa- 
tion that carries on a substantial 
program of teaching and research. 


2. Legislatures are encouraged, 
when allocating funds to higher edu- 
cation, to avoid at all times attempts 
to legislate specifics of educational 


policy. 


3. Legislative interim committees 
and service agencies should continue 
their valuable function of keeping 
legislatures informed, but they 
should never act as instruments of 
control over educational administra- 
tion. 


4. The Committee encourages leg- 
islatures to review and revise those 
statutes pertaining to higher educa- 
tion and fiscal and management con- 
trols which have become outmoded 
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or which impede the effective man- 
agement of the institution by the 
responsible officers. 


GOVERNORS 


MOST GOVERNORS are scrupulous in 
keeping higher education out of politics. 
Indeed, in a great majority of states, 
the governor is a source of understand- 
ing and support for the state universities 
and colleges. The importance of the 
governor’s office ‘sr higher education is 
marked in severai ways: A high degree 
of authority is concentrated in the 
governor’s hands; his person! sta/! is 
influential in state affs ys; in most states 
he has authority to appoint board mem- 
bers and many state officials whose work 
is related to the state colleges ard wni- 
versities; he serves as ex-officio mem |r 
on academic governing boards in several 
states, a rdle which often places him in 
close personal contact with higher ecu- 
cation. This can be of benefit, but in 
some cases his membership has resulted 
in unfortunate political involvements or 
has drawn the governor into the position 
of having to arbitrate petty differences. 
But even in states where he does not sit 
on the board of trustees, the governor, 
more than any other state official, is in 
a position to improve the relationship 
between the state government and 
higher education. His influence within 
the executive arm of the state govern- 
ment is strong, and state officers, taking 
their cue from the attitude of the 
governor, can be encouraged to deal 
codperatively with educators. 


1. The Committee calls attention 
to the fact that a lays measure of the 
success of higher e« ‘cation will de- 
pend on the caliber of members 
serving on governing boards. 


The point is perhaps obvious, but it 
deserves mention here, since governors 
have, through their appointive power, 
the opportunity to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of governing boards by appoint- 
ing highly qualified members who will 
give dedicated service. For the most 
part, the record of past performance of 
governing boards is exemplary. Guber- 
natorial appointees have usually been 
chosen with careful attention to their 
ability and their commitment to the 
cause of education. Now that colleges 
and universities are vast operations with 
complex and extensive responsibilities, 
the appointment of qualified persons 
assumes crucial importance. 
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2. Governors are encouraged to 
survey the administrative controls 
over higher education and to issue 
administrative orders (where statu- 
tory changes are not required) to 
eliminate those that are unnecessary 
or harmful. 


Numerous regulations in purchasing, 
auditing, out-of-state travel, and budg- 
eting are based on improper or un- 
vecessarily rigid interpretations of law. 
“he governor’s influence can be brought 
io bear constructively against these 
misinterpretations of la‘ 


3. Governors are encouraged to 
exercise their influence to keep 
higher education out of any partisan 
conflict. 


Political interference from any source 
is a grave danger to the integrity of 
higher education. From such encounters 
the institution can never benefit. In the 
long run public confidence in the institu- 
tion is downgraded, and it is society 
which suffers from the damage done. 


BUDGETING, PURCHASING, AUDITING, 
PERSONNEL PRA‘ TICES, BUILDING 


[THe ComMMITTEE recommends proce- 

dures compatible with both educational 

freedom and governmental efficiency. 

These appear in detail in the full report. 
~TueE Epirors.] 


S ove URGENCY attaches itself to 
achieving a harmonious and fruitful 
working partnership between the offi- 
cials of state government and educators, 
for the heralded “tidal wave’’ of stu- 
dents is nearly upon our colleges and 
universities. There is also a critical and 
widely acknowledged need for ever- 
increasing quality in our educational 
programs and research in all fields of 
study. All the talents, energies, and 
wisdom of professionals in education and 
officials in state government will be 
called upon to solve these substantive 
problems. If we are wise, we shall act 
soon to establish coéperative relation- 
ships, for it would be wasteful to halt 
educational progress while we spend 
time settling matters of jurisdiction and 
procedure. 

The Committee feels that a sincere 
quest for understanding might lay the 
basis for enduring solutions to the com- 
mon problems faced by state govern- 
ment and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Obviously, a renewal of confidence 
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and mutual respect is necessary as the 
basis for better relations between the 
state and higher education. Although 
state and regional meetings can lay the 
groundwork for improved relations be- 
tween the state and higher education, 
the key to understanding is to be found 
in the tenor of daily working relations, 
A great deal more can be done to famil- 
iarize state officials with the special 
problems of a university. All too often 
contacts are limited to occasions when 
disputes arise. 

The Committee 
college officials frequently underestimate 
the interest of state officials, particularly 
legislators, in the real functions of higher 
education. Far too often the assumption 
is made that the legislators’ interest ex- 
tends only to footbaii games or pet 
projects. By token, state 
officials carry with them an unjustified 
stereotype of colleges as being ivory 
towers and their leadership as being un- 
interested in business efficiency. Neither 
of these unflattering images is at all 
accurate, and both should be laid to rest. 

The deeper the Committee went into 
its study, the more firmly its members 
became convinced that more is involved 
here than mere amicability between 
educators and political leaders. Some 
vital principles of freedom for education 
are involved. 

It is apparent that a potential threat 
of damage to these principles is always 
present. Neither educators nor govern- 
ment officials would willingly counte- 
nance turning educational 
institutions to political control. But 
when they condone the imposition of 
intrusive controls of any sort, they open 
the way to an erosive process which first 
can weaken and then can destroy the es- 
sential freedom of the state colleges and 
universities. 

The consensus of the Committee is 
that this freedom is preserved and 
strengthened by the granting of inde- 
pendence to the institution and—it 
cannot be emphasized strongly enough 
—by placing responsibility and author- 
ity for the management of the institu- 
tion in the hands of an able, independent 
lay board of trustees, who themselves 
can be held accountable to the people of 
the state for wise and effective action. 
Only by insuring the preservation of 
freedom and independence of our public 
institutions of higher learning can we 
make certain that they will continue to 
exist as creative centers of learning and 
research contributing much, as_ they 
always have, to human progress. 
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THE SPORTS YEAR 


A summary of Johns Hopkins varsity results, 1958-1959 


(Complete through games played on May 9) 


SOCCER 


Hopkins........1; 
Hopkins....... .4; 
Swarthmore. . . .2; 


Franklin and 
Marshall. .... 2; 


Hopkins. .......2; 
Hopkins. . Q 
Washington... .4; 
Maryland. .....3; 
Drexel.........2: 


W. Maryland. . .5; 


Loyola..........0 
Towson.........0 
Hopkins........0 
Hopkins........1 
Gettysburg..... .0 
Delaware. ......0 
Hopkins........2 
Hopkins........0 
Hopkins........ 0 
Hopkins........ Q2 


FOOTBALL 


Hopkins....... 20; 
Hopkins...... .12; 
Hopkins. ..... .38; 
Hampden- 
Sydney......34; 
Randolph- 
Macon......13; 
Hopkins...... . 24; 
Hopkins. ..... .25; 


W. Maryland. . 20; 


Franklin and 


Marshall...... 8 
Uramus.........0 
Haverford..... Q4 
Hopkins........ 8 
Hopkins........ 0 
Swarthmore..... 0 
Dickinson...... 19 
Hopkins....... 13 


CROSS COUNTRY 


Hopkins. ......19; 
Hopkins... ... .18; 
Hopkins...... 15; 
Loyola... .....24; 
Hopkins...... .18; 


Franklin and 
Marshall... . .41 


*Hopkins 18; Haverford 57; Washington 


Hopkins. .... . .21; 
Hopkins. ..... .15; 


Towson....... .45 
Gettysburg..... 47 
Hopkins. ..... 32 
Delaware. .... .45 

58 
Swarthmore... .35 


Penn Military. .49 


Mason-Dixon Championships: 3rd Place 


* Triangular meet. 


BASKETBALL 


Hopkins... .. . .82; 
Hopkins. ......79; 
Haverford... . .69; 
Delaware..... .69; 


Towson........58 
W. Maryland.. .63 
Hopkins. ..... .53 
Hopkins....... 63 


Hopkins...... 
Hopkins..... . 


.80; 
BY 


Gettysburg. . .102; 


Hopkins...... 


Catholie U. .. 


Washington. . . 


Dickinson... . 
Loyola....... 


Hopkins....... 


Drexel....... 
Hopkins...... 
Hopkins...... 
Loyola....... 
Hampden- 
Sydney.... 


Hopkins...... 


. 66; 


.90; 
.69; 


66; 


79; 


82; 


BASEBALL 


Hopkins........: ..6: 
TOWSOR:. <2.6.6.6.512 8; 
Maryland.....10; 
Hopkins....... .8; 
Gettysburg... .12; 
Randolph- 
Macon.......3; 
Loyola....... 13; 
Delaware.......5; 
Hopkins...... . .6; 
W. Maryland. .18; 
Washington. . . .3; 
Catholic U...... 6; 
PAGO 5 sans ae 
W. Maryland. .12; 


Hopkins...... 
Hopkins...... 
Hopkins...... 
Franklin and 


Marshall. .. . 
Delaware..... 916; 


Hopkins ...... 


Maryland.... 


Hopkins. ..... 


GOLF 


Ms 


. 12 


a 


oe 


Swarthmore... .55 
Penn Military. .66 
Hopkins...... 65 
Franklin and 
Marshall... . .60 
Hopkins... .. . .56 
Hopkins...... 48 
Hopkins...... .64 
Hopkins...... .52 
Randolph- 
Macon...... 60 
Hopkins...... 61 
Towson....... .66 
W. Maryland... .62 
Hopkins. ..... .56 
Hopkins...... 40 
Ursinus....... 60 
(2 ree 
Hopkins........3 
Hopkins. ....... 0 
Franklin and 
Marshall..... .6 
Hopkins. ....... 1 
Hopkins........ 1 
Hopkins........ 6 
Hopkins. ....... 0 
Swarthmore. .... 0 
Hopkins....... . 13 
Hopkms........ 1 
Hopkins. ......... 3 
Hopkins........5 
Hopkins....... 11 
Gettysburg...... 7 
Juniata......... 6 
Washington... .. 3 
Hopkins........ 4 
Hopkins. ..... 814 
[oy | re 4 
Hopkins... ... 0 
W. Maryland... .4 


FENCING 


Pennsylvania 
Lehigh. 
Naval 


Academy... 
Stevens Tech.. 


Hopkins. . 
Hopkins..... 


Haverford... . 


Franklin and 


Marshall. .. .88; 


. 20: 
, 1B: 
at: 
18; 
21; 
19; 
15; 


HMoguiis:,...........7 
Hopkins........ 9 
Hopkins........ 0 
Hopkins........ 9 
AIIM Socks 5503 6 
Muhlenberg... ..8 
Hopkins....... 12 


TRACK 


Hopkins ...... .38 
Hopkins...... .33 
W. Maryland.501¢ 
Hopkins. ..... .53 
Hopkins..... 4814 
Hopkins... ....37 
MOV cc css 60 


LACROSSE 


Mohs). ck eee 
Virginia.........4 
Princeton. ......3 
Washington and 
PS ee 1 
OWN. 6 nis.s 50-20 
Rutgers........14 
Rensselaer. .... .7 
Hopkins....... 11 


TENNIS 


Swarthmore. . .93; 
Hopkins... ..7114; 
Gettysburg... .78; 
Delaware... .7714; 
Dickinson. . . . .89; 
Hopkins .... . .62; 
Hopkins. ..... .20; 
Hopkins...... .12; 
Hopkins..... 24; 
Hopkins...... 22; 
Hopkins. ..... .29; 
Hopkins...... .17; 
Hopkins.......19; 
ee 13; 
Syracuse.......6; 
H@pRINS.........'73 
Hopkins....... .5; 
Hopkins....... .7; 
Randolph- 
Macon....... 6; 
Delaware...... .5; 
Hopkins. ..... ie 
Hopkins. . 8; 
Maryland...... 6; 
Hopkins ...... .9; 
Hopkins . . rf 
Hopkins... . 5; 


Hopkins ...............3 
TOWSON. «asi. 66ss 2 
Po re 
Gettysburg...... Qg 
Hoepkins.......... Q 
Hopkins...... 4 
W. Maryland... .2 
EOVOB 0.5.6. 5:4: | 
Hopkins........3 
Washington ....0 
W. Maryland... .2 
Catholic U. ..... + 
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In the vigor of its free institutions 
lies America’s greatest strength ad 
and the hope of all humanity. To 


do his part toward keeping them 


strong...to have a part in making 


them even stronger...is the te- 
sponsibility—indeed the privilege 


—of every free man. 
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